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F  R  E  jF  A  C  E* 


X  HE  attention  of  the  public  has  of  late  been 
frequently  called  to  Mr.  Hauterive's  pamphlet, 
or  book,  as,  from  its  lize  and  confequence,  it  may 
more  properly  be  called.  As  that  gentleman  enjoys 
an  official  lituation  under  the  French  government, 
there  arifes  a  flrong  prefumption  that  he  would 
publifh  no  work,  except  under  thefandlion  of  their 
approbation.  Suppofe  a  Secretary  of  the  Treafury 
in  this  country,  or  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
Minifter,  were  to  deliver  an  opinion  of  its  flate, 
or  to  fuggefl  any  new  fcheme  of  continental  al- 
liances, or  to  call  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
lituation  of  France ;  he  would  be  conlidered,  and 
properly  conlidered,  as  the  organ  of  the  miniflerial 
opinion.  But  no  doubt  could  remain  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  if  all  the  papers  and  journals  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  influence  of  Government  were  to 
admit  its  principles,  praife  the  performance,  and 
by  every  poflible  effort  afliU  its  circulation  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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This  has  been  literally  the  cafe  in  France,  and 
it  comes,  therefore,  little  fhort  of  a  moral  certain- 
ty,  that  the  fentiments  of  that  author  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fentiments  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  their  rules  of  adlion  and  principles  of 
condudl:.  The  work  derives  from  this  conlidera- 
tion  a  confequence,  to  which  it  would  otherwifc 
not  be  entitled.  But  this  confequence  is  exalted 
into  greater  magnitude,  when,  on  a  clofer  in* 
quiry,  we  find  that  government  adling  fyftemati- 
cally  upon  the  maxims  he  has  eflabhfhed,  and 
the  do6lrines  he  has  elucidated. 

Under  this  view  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  little 
furpriiing,  that  it  has  not  been  particularly  noticed 
by  any  of  our  political  writers,  more  efpecially 
as  it  has  not  wanted  the  advantage  of  an  Englifh 
drefs,  to  recommend  it  to  attention  and  natura- 
lize its  pretenfions  amongft  us.  For,  however  we 
may  pleafe  ourfelves  with  conlidering  that  our 
infular  iituation  exempts  us  from  the  dangers  to 
which  the  continent  flands  expofed ;  thefe  new 
principles  and  doctrines  reach  us  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  retired  fituation,  and  ftrike  at  the 
exiftence  of  our  naval  pre-eminence  and  our 
commercial  opulence.  Often  In  terms  direcSl,  fome- 
limes  in  covert  language,  we  find  all  Europe  in- 
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vited  to  a  general  confederation,  by  which  trade 
may  be  withdrawn  from  our  ports,  and  the 
triumphant  flag  of  the  fea  wrefled  out  of  our 
hands. 

A  foreign  writer  has  done  that  moft  ably  which 
has  been  in  vain  expelled  from  an  Englifh  pen  ; 
and  which  in  a  fit  of  defpair  I  might  have  at- 
tempted myfelf,  if  Mr.  Gentz's  work  had  not 
fallen  into  my  hands.  By  him  the  fubjedl  has 
been  in  all  its  parts  fo  fully  and  fo  fairly  difcufled, 
with  fuch  complete  information  and  fuch  refifl- 
lefs  argument,  that  his  work  may  be  confidered 
as  a  moft  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  Hauterive's 
dodlrine. 

It  remains  to  inform  the  reader  what  ufe  I  have 
made  of  this  excellent  performance.  Whatever  has 
a  reference  to  continental  politics,  or  may  be 
confidered  as  a  vindication  of  Europe  from  the 
unjuft  charges  exhibited  againlt  it,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  analyze  with  care,  and  prefent  with 
fidelity :  I  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  be  readily  believed, 
when  I  obferve,  that  I  Ihould  have  found  tranf- 
lation  a  kfs  difficult  undertaking  than  the  prefent 
analyfis. 

All  that  more  immediately  refpecSs  the  vindi- 
cation of  this  country,  has  been  fully  tranflated; 
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and  if  I  have  done  juftice  to  the  original  author, 
there  will  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of 
his  caufe,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  fup- 
ported. 

Perhaps  what  is  at  all  times  interesting,  may 
be  rendered  highly  fo  by  the  adlual  ftate  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  the  prefent  undertaking  may  receive 
an  additional  value  from  the  activity  with  which 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Hauterive  are  at  this  period 
ripening  into  prac5lice. 
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Conftderation  of  the  Caufes  to  which  the  Dejiru6!mi 
of  the  Syjtem  ofpMic  Right  is  falfely  qfcribed. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  there  fublifted,  according  to  Mr.  Hauterive, 
no  fyflem  of  pubHc  right  in  Europe,  no  federative 
principles.  Such  as  had  been  known  were  efla- 
blifhed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia ;  but  three 
caufes  arofe,  which  eventually  diflblved  thefe 
public  bonds.  Thefe  were,  ift,  The  formation 
of  the  Ruffian  empire ;  2dly,  The  elevation  of 
Pruffia  to  a  place  among  the  powers  of  the  firfl 
rank ;  and  jdly.  Its  prodigious  extenlion  of  the 
colonial  and  maritime  fyflem.  The  war  againil 
France  may  be  conlidered  as  the  refult  of  this 
general  anarchy ;  and  its  termination  has  placed 
her  in  a  lituation  adapted  to  her  own  and  the 
general  intereft  of  Europe.    She  will  now  be 
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able  to  form  a  new  federative  fyflem,  to  infiitute 
a  new  code  of  public  right,  and  to  place  each 
power  in  its  proper  rank  and  flation.  Her  allies 
fhall  be  treated  with  kindnefs,  her  enemies  with 
moderation,  and  the  neutral  flates  with  imparti- 
ality. More  particularly  fhe  offers  herfelf  as  a 
barrier  againfl  that  overbearing  power,  which  has 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  woes  of  Europe,  and 
which,  if  not  confined  within  proper  bounds,  will 
not  only  perpetually  diflurb  the  repofe  of  other 
nations,  but  will  ftifie  their  induflry  and  fubdue 
their  independence. 

Such  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  work, 
fuch  the  points  he  with  great  earnellnefs  and  in- 
genuity labours  to  prove.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  therefore  firft  called  by  Mr.  Gentz  to 
thefe  necefTary  preliminary  difcuflions  ;  What  was 
the  real  nature  of  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  ?  and 
what  the  real  operations  and  tendency  of  tbe 
three  caufes,  to  which  the  diflblution  of  the 
federative  fyftem  is  afcribed. 

Though  there  mofl  undoubtedly  did  fublifl 
at  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  a  true 
and  efficacious  fyftem  of  public  right,  it  is  af- 
cribing  too  much  to  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  to 
argue  that  it  was  founded  or  eflablifhed  by  it. 
In  faft,  it  had  no  material  effecSl  on  Europe  in 
general. 

Among  the  powerful  flates  three  only  took 
a  dirccft  part  in  this  treaty — Auflria,  France,  and 
Sweden.    Spain  refufed  to  accede  to  it.    England 
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was  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  it.  t)enmark, 
Poland,  and  the  Italian  States,  had  little  intereft 
in  it.  Some  of  the  more  important  arrange- 
ments, fuch  as  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  were  merely  formal  and 
complementary ;  lince  the  deftiny  of  thofe  dates 
had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  completely  de- 
cided. Many  treaties  of  peace,  lefs  celebrated, 
have  had  a  more  fenlible  operation  on  the 
changes  of  territory  and  government,  and  pro- 
duced greater  revolutions  on  the  general  fyflem 
of  politics. 

Its  proper  merit  is  confined  principally  to  Ger- 
many. It  fettled  the  hitherto  fludluating  preten- 
iions  of  the  Emperor  and  the  co-eflates,  afcertain- 
cd  the  jurifdidlions  of  the  refpedlive  fovereignties, 
limited  the  competence  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
Empire,  and  fettled  the  religious  difputes  which 
had  fo  long  divided  the  country.  Another  great 
general  advantage  arole  from  its  afcertaining  the 
compenfations  to  be  made  to  France ;  and  if  that 
has  not  refted  a  fundamental  law,  no  blame  will 
attach  to  Germany.  There  are  therefore  two 
views  under  which  the  events  alluded  to  mufi", 
by  the  political  reader,  be  principally  confidered, 
as  affecting  the  internal  fiate  of  Germany,  and 
the  connexions  and  relations  fubfilling  between 
France  and  that  country. 

The  firil  caufe  is  the  formation  of  the  Ruffian 
empire.  The  introduction  of  knowledge  and 
civilization  into  countries  ignorant  and  barbarous, 
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IS  not  only  a  particular,  but  a  general  bleffing. 
It  multiplies  the  points  of  conta6l  amongft  men, 
it  extends  the  fphere  of  their  relations  and  adli- 
yity,  «nd  opens  a  new  field  to  induflry,  com- 
ftierce,  and  the  communication  of  ideas.  Under 
this  confideration  the  civilization  of  Rullia  may 
be  deemed,  next  to  the  difcovery  of  America,  the 
moft  important  event  of  modern  hiftory.  It  may 
be  further  regarded  as  a  new  bond  of  connexion 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  It  has  opened  to  us 
the  interior  of  that  country,  and  affords  the  con- 
foling  profpe6i:  of  reiloring  that  cradle  of  the 
human  race  to  the  participation  of  thofe  common 
bleffings,  from  which  it  has  been  fo  long  ex- 
cluded. Laftly,  it  has  fecured  Europe  from  the 
danger  of  any  future  irruption  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, a  danger  of  which  many  enlightened  poli- 
ticians have  admitted  the  poflibillty.  So  much 
for  the  favourable  fide  of  the  quefiion. 

On  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  this  new 
power  has  rendered  the  relations  of  other  fiates 
more  complicated  and  negotiations  more  difficult. 
It  has  offered  food  and  aliment  to  that  reftlefs 
activity,  which  feems  the  difiinguifiiing  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  age.  Often  has  the  defire  of  ex- 
erting an  immediate  influence  on  other  powers 
led  the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  to  the  adoption  of 
fuch  meafures  as  have  firuck  the  inferior  fiates 
with  alarm  for  their  very  exifience,  and  the  more 
powerful  ones  with  the  dread  of  feeing  the  poli- 
tical  equilibrium   of  Europe    totally   deftroyed. 
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Their  plans,  however,  have  had  lefs  immediatG 
influence  than  might  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
peded.  They  exclufively  concerned  Turkey  and 
Poland,  and  were  therefore  totally  unconnected 
with  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  In  no  one  refpe^t 
did  they  afFedl  its  two  great  fundamental  articles, 
the  organization  of  Germany,  and  the  fublitling 
relations  between  France  and  that  country.  So 
far  from  infringing  its  leading  articles,  Ruflia 
might  with  little  addrefs  have  been  made  a  gua- 
rantee to  the  execution  of  this  treaty.  This  in- 
deed, from  a  forced  conftrudion  of  the  treaty  of 
Tefchen,  fhe  claimed  to  be,  and  her  pretenfions 
would  have  been  readily  admitted,  if  they  had 
not  been  confidered  as  preparatory  to  a  more 
dire6l  interference.  At  all  events,  it  is  obvious 
the  growth  of  this  empire  was  much  lefs  perni- 
cious to  France,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean ftates ;  nay,  Httle  was  wanting  but  an  ordi- 
nary meafure  of  fkill  to  render  it  extremely  ad- 
vantageous both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
view. 

The  fecond  caufe  is  the  elevation  of  Pruiiia. 
In  dire6l  contradi6lion  to  what*  has  been  afTerted, 
this  event,  fo  far  from  having  given  occalion  to 
frefh  wars,  has  proved  the  fecurity  and  fafeguard 
of  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ihort 
campaign  of  1778,  from  the  year  1763  down  to 
our  own  times,  no  war  has  taken  place  between 
the  head  of  the  Empire  and' its  members;  and 
Pruflia,   fo   far  from   having   fomented    diviiion 
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between  them,  has  often  by  adual  interference 
fctlled  their  difputes.  We  are  told,  and  this 
undoubtedly  is  a  grievance  of  no  ordinary  fize, 
that  France  has  become  almoft  a  Granger  to  the 
interefts  of  the  Empire.  This  is  indubitably  a 
confequence  of  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  and 
furely  not  a  pernicious  one,  Pruflia  does  more 
eiFe6inally  what  France"  only  attempted  to  do 
before;  fhe  prote61s  the  fmallcr  ftates  againft  the 
cnterprifes  of  the  more  powerful,  and  fecures  the 
general  frontier.  Nay,  fhe  fecures  the  frontier  of 
France  itfelf,  and  balances  that  power  (Rufha) 
from  whom  alone  France  had  any  thing  to  dread, 
and  leaver  her  at  full  liberty  to  employ  in  other 
Bieafbres  her  arms  and  her  wealth. 

It  is  argued  that  all  debates  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  Empire  being  no  longer  interpreted  by  a 
third  party,  have  been  decided  by  force,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  flronger  powers.  Hiilory  contradi(5ls 
Ihis  iiatement.  It  is  true,  no  third  party  out  of 
Ihe  Empire  has  exiiled,  or  has  been  wanted. 
Fruffia  has  fupplied  the  place  of  umpire  and 
judge  formerly  occupied  by  France,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  foreign  and  diflant  auxiliary,  Germany  has 
the  fatisfa6iion  of  finding  at  home  a  faithful  and 
powerful  friend.  Befides,  this  happened  princi- 
pally by  voluntary  derelidion  ;  France  deferted 
the  Empire  by  forming  an  alliance  with  its  head 
in  the  year  1756;  a  circumflance  to  which  many 
politicians  afcribe  the  deftrudion  of  that  mo- 
narchy. 
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But  the  Proteflant  confederacy  has  loit  the  very 
name  which  indicated  a  community  of  rights  and 
intercfls,  and  we  no  longer  hear  of  any  thing  but 
the  PrulTian  party.  "  This,  however,  is  not  the 
confequence  of  a  particular  event ;  it  refults  frora 
a  greater  and  more  general  revolution."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Protcftant  caufe  can  have  loH 
none  of  its  weight  or  influence,  under  the  pro- 
te61ion  of  Pruffia,  a  Protefiant  power  itfelf,  and 
confequently  a  more  proper  guardian  than  Ca- 
tholic France.  The  fa6l  is,  nothing  but  the  pame 
has  been  changed  ;  the  confederacy  is  in  all  re- 
fpccls  the  fame.  PoHtical  ties  and  bonds  have 
grown  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of  a  comma- 
nity  o(  religious  perfuafions.  A  great  indifference 
for  religious  denominations  at  leall:,  not  to  fpcak 
of  its  internal  fpirit,  has  taken  place  in  the  Em- 
pire; this  is  fupplicd  by  a  new  portion  of  politi- 
cal enterprife. 

Again  it  is  urged,  that  the  example  of  Pruflia 
in  fupportinga  prodigious  army,  difproportionatc 
to  her  natural  itrength,  and  amaffing  treafures 
for  their  fupport  equally  difproportionatc  to  her 
means,  has  had  a  molt  pernicious  influence  on 
the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  It  has  taught  other 
flates  to  flretch  the  fprings  of  adminill ration  to 
their  utmoft  tenfion,  and  introduced  fuch  a  dread- 
ful and  fyflematic  oppreflion,  that  it  has  contri- 
buted very  eflentialiy  in  its  refult  to  the  general 
diforganization  and  diforder;  in  other  words,  to 
the  v/ar  of  the  revolution,    to  a  general  con- 
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federacy  againR  France.  But  have  fuch  effedsbeen 
derived  from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  ?  That  {late, 
it  is  true,  from  necefiity,  from  the  narrow  extent 
and  diftant  lituation  of  its  terrltor)^,  was  obliged 
to  make  very  extraordinary  efforts  ;  and  on  thefe 
were  grounded  confcription  and  accumulation,  by 
which  its  armies  were  augmented  and  its  treafury 
filled.  How  little  thefe  expedients  are  ruinous  may 
be  amply  proved  from  its  own  hiftory,  iince,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  no  flate 
united  in  a  greater  degree,  power  and  prosperity, 
energy  and  wifdom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  example  of  Pruflia 
was  imitated  in  the  mofl:  important  inftance,  that 
of  accumulation,  by  any  of  the  European  powers. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  levying  troops  might  pro- 
bably be  borrowed  from  her ;  but  all  that  was 
eiTential  and   charadleriflic   remained   with   her. 
The  force  maintained  was   proportioned  to  the 
rank  and  confequence  flie  aflumed  at  the  clofe  of 
the  feven  years  war,  and  gave  no  caufe  either  to 
its  neighbours  or  to  more  diftant  powers,  to  make 
any  efforts  beyond  their  firength.  In  reality,  it  is 
to  France  itfelf,  when  under  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  the  idea  of  thefe  large  armies 
may  be  properly  referred  ;  and  the  only  thing  lin- 
gular in  the  cafe  of  Pruffia,  is  the  circumftancc 
of  a  wife  and  great  fovereign  being  able  to  give  it 
a  rank  and  ftation  denied  by  nature. 

It  is  not  by  Pruffia  that  diforganization  and 
diforder  have  been  produced.  In  no  refped  has  fhe 
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deranged  the  fyftem  founded  by  the  peace  of 
Weflphalia;  fo  far  from  infringing  its  leading 
article,  the  German  conftitution,  it  has  received 
flrength  and  fecurity  from  her  hands.  If  it  has 
afFedled  the  other  material  article,  the  political 
connexions  of  France  with  the  Empire,  it  has 
been  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  latter ;  not 
ought  France  in  juftice  to  blame  meafures  which 
originated  with  herfelf.  In  no  inftance  can 
Pruffia  be  charged  with  deranging  the  political 
fyflem  of  Europe.  She  has  merely  followed  the 
progreflive  movements  of  the  other  powers,  with 
the  honourable  exception  of  having  introduced 
in  that  progrefs  greater  regularity,  order,  and 
vigour,  than  any  others,  perhaps  than  all 
united. 

In  addition  it  fhould  never  be  forgotten,  that 
Pruffia  at  once  from  iituation  and  power  becomes 
the  protecftrefs  of  Europe  from  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  Ruffia,  and  offers,  as  was  obferved 
before,  even  to  France  itfelf,  an  effectual  barrier 
againft  the  only  power  able  to  cope  with  it:  and 
thus  Pruffia,  inftead  of  weakening  the  old  fyftem, 
may  be  juftly  argued  to  have  given  it  additional 
force  and  efficacy. 

The  third  caufe  is,  the  prodigious  extenfion  of 
the  colonial  and  maritime  lyflem :  this  event,  it  is 
allowed,  has  very  fenlibly  affedled  the  peace  of 
Wefiphalia.  Our  objed,  therefore,  will  be  to 
conlider,  whether  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope is  compatible  with  the  changes  it  intra* 
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duced  ;  to  examine  how  far  the  increafe  of  the 
commercial  and  colonial  fyftem,  mufl  neceffarily 
bring  with  it  the  deftrudlion  of  the  political 
fyftem,  by  introducing  into  other  Hates  weaknefs 
and  diforganization,  and  thus  preparing  them  for 
entire  fubje6lion. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  H.  under  cover 
of  general  principles^  diredls  a  particular  and 
laboured  attack  againft  Great  Britain.  This  will 
be  more  properly  coniidered  and  refuted  in  a  dif- 
tincV  part  of  the  prefent  work.  The  fubjedt  is  here 
confidered  under  a  general  view.  Mr.  Gentz  is 
of  opinion,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  commercial 
and  colonial  fyflem  has  not  deranged  the  funda-* 
mental  difpofitions  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
It  is  clear,  that  in  no  inftance  it  affected  the  two 
leading  points  of  it,  the  Germanic  eonllitution, 
and  the  connexions  of  France  with  the  Empire. 
As  to  the  new  interefts  and  relations  it  opened, 
thefe  could  not  be  forefeen,  and  are  out  of  the 
fphere  of  public  right  introduced  or  eflabliihed  by 
that  treaty.  It  was  impoflible  to  adjuft  future 
contingences.  The  treaty  muft  not  be  blamed 
for  that,  but  thofe  who  afcribe  to  it  more  than, 
from  its  nature  and  extent,  it  was  poffible  to 
achieve. 

Secondly.  The  increafe  ofthisfyftem  has  not 
been  effcded  by  the  ambition,  avarice,  or  ad- 
drefs  of  any  particular  power.  It  has  been  the 
neceffary  and  inevitable  refult  of  the  developed 
]fnent  and  expanfion  of  the  human  powers.  Now 
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fiich  an  event  muft  of  courfe  be  compatible  ^ith 
the  general  objedls  of  fecial  exigence,  "and  con- 
lequently  with  the  lability  of  a  federative  con- 
iiitution,  and  the  perfedlion  of  public  right.  It  is 
from  this  expanlive  faculty,  that  our  author  de- 
rives all  the  great  and  memorable  revolutions  of 
hiitory,  the  difcovery  of  America,  and  the  pre* 
fcnt  great  fpirit  of  commercial  enterprife.  The 
extenlion  of  the  commercial  fyftem  is  not  to  b© 
afcribed  to  fuch  a  law  or  inflitution,  to  the  wif^ 
dom  or  the  addrefs  of  Cromwell  or  Colbert.  It  is 
not  to  her  Ad  of  Navigation  that  England  is  in* 
debted  for  her  commercial  and  naval  greatncfe. 
It  rifes  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times  ;  it  has  grown 
out  of  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement.  Here- 
after it  will  be  more  particularly  proved,  that 
this  ctlebrated  a6l  was  in  no  inftance  or  refpedt 
*^  an  a<St  of  permanent  confpiracy  and  eternal 
war  againft  the  induftry  of  all  other  nations;" 
for  fuch  it  has  been  termed,  in  the  language  of 
declamation,  or  malignity* 

Since  this  fyftem  has  this  natural  origin,  it 
cannot  be  deftrudHve  of  the  claims  of  fociety^ 
or  the  interefts  of  humanity;  tior  fatal  to  the 
public  and  federative  rights  of  nations.  If  it  has 
engendered  fome  difputes,  and  even  produced 
fome  wars,  how,  it  may  be  alked,  can  any 
fyftem  fubftft  without  them  ?  It  is  fully  fufficicnt 
for  the  prefent  argument  to  fhew  that  this  fyftem, 
confidered  it  its  confequences,  notwithftanding 
the  immenfe  riches  and  colonial  fettlements    of 
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fome  of  the  European  powers,  has  always  adapts 
cd  itfelf  with  facility  and  addrefs  to  all  the  an- 
cient,  focial,  and  public  relations  of  Europe:  that 
further,  there  is  every  rational  probability  and 
expeftation,  that  if  the  dreadful  events  fubfe- 
quent  to  1789,  had  not  entirely  fapped  the  found- 
ations of  public  right,  it  would  have  continued  to 
prcferve  it  free  from  moleftation  and  danger. 

In  the  third  place :  Its  influence  has  not  been 
confined  to  a  few  ftates.  All,  more  or  lefs,  have 
taken  part  in  it.  Here  has  been  no  monopoly, 
no  cxclulion.  The  blefEng  has  been  common, 
and  almoft  univerfally  felt.  Some  nations  by 
fituation  and  naval  habits  were  enabled  to  feize 
the  firfl  fruits;  but  they  could  not  appropriate 
them.  That  would  have  been  in  contradidlion 
to  the  natural  order  of  things.  Thefe  commodi- 
ties difFufed  over  other  countries,  Simulated  their 
refpe6live  wants  and  induflry,  and  incited  them 
to  the  fame  purfuits.  Look  at  Spain  and  Porta-* 
gal,  envied  and  decried  as  they  were.  Of  what 
avail  was  their  exclulive  polTeflion  of  the  Eaft 
and  the  Weil  ?  They  foon  became  little  better 
than  inftruments  and  canals  to  convey  to  more 
indullrious  flates  thofe  riches  and  treafures  they 
had  indeed  difcovered,  but  were  unable  to  ufe. 
Private  fociety  was  embellifhed  and  advantag«d } 
the  public  means  and  refources  ftrengthened  and 
improved.  States  themfelvcs  feemed  advanced  by 
proportionate  aggrandizement.  The  mafs  became 
more  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  different  mcm^ 
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bers  continued  to  ftand  in  the  fame  relations  and 
bearings  to  each  other.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
thefe  advantages  were  dealt  out  with  an  equal 
hand ;  it  is  not  aflerted  that  Germany  was  as 
eflentially  benefited  as  France  or  RufFia,  as 
England  and  Holland.  But  difference  and  in- 
equality are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  com- 
mercial fyflera ;  it  is  the  cafe  of  every  federative 
one.  Had  no  maritime  interefts  been  created,  a 
diverfity  of  character,  more  or  lefs  of  national 
a61ivity,  different  forms  of  government,  a  variety 
of  caufcs,  would  have  effe6led  a  change  in  the 
fyftem  of  Europe,  at  leafl  as  fenfible  as  that 
which  has  been  experienced. 

Had  a  few  {l:ates  indeed  pofTeffed  and  fecured 
the  monopoly  of  thefe  great  advantages,  and 
by  their  means  obtained  a  decided  afcendency 
over  the  deftiny  of  Europe,  while  the  other  flates 
remained  poor  and  inadtive,  then  it  might  rea- 
fonably  have  been  complained  that  the  federative 
fyflem  was  opprefTed  and  extinguifhed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  commercial  one.  But  fince 
this  has  not  been  the  cafe,  fince  no  ftate  has  re- 
mained an  idle  fpedlator  of  the  general  induflry, 
and  fince  all  have  been  gainers,  though  not  in 
equal  proportions,  in  the  general  harvefl  of  com- 
merce, it  appears  literally  impoffihle  that  this 
fyftem  can  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  general 
diforder  and  diforganization. 

In  the  fourth  place ;  The  fuperior  advantages 
refulting  from  the  pofTefiion  of  colonics  and  mat 
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ritime  commerce,  were  avowedly  fhared  out 
amongfl  feveral  nations,  and  confequently  formed 
in  the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe  a  particular 
equilibrium  amongft  the  maritime  nations.  Five 
nations  in  particular  took  the  lead  in  thefe  pur- 
fuits;  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and 
England.  The  two  former,  notwithflanding  the 
moil  fplendid  colonial  eftablifhments,  from  a  de- 
fedl  in  their  governments,  or  national  charadler^ 
were  unable  to  ufe  thefe  advantages  with  pru- 
dence or  fuccefs.  The  balance  was  pretty  equally 
diflributed  amongfl  the  remaining  three,  whole 
governments  were  fuch  as  enabled  their  refpe(E\ive 
fui  je61s  to  apply  themfelves  with  vigour  and  per- 
feverance  to  commercial  purfuits. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  a  French 
writer  fhould  fo  eloquently  declaim  againfi:  the 
exclufive  advantages  of  England,  when  his  own 
country  has  been  fo  fenlibly  enriched  from  the 
very  fame  fource.  Strange  that  this  fhould  be  fo 
entirely  forgotten  !  The  Levant  trade,  one  of 
the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  modern  commerce, 
has  ever  been  almoft  exclulively  in  the  hands  of 
France.  Till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  fhe 
maintained  a  decided  afcendency  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, and  when  fhe  lofl  that,  flill  retained  fome 
confidcrable  pofleffions.  On  the  continent  of 
America  fhe  polTeffed  fome  fine  and  fertile  pro- 
vinces, and  the  very  beft  of  the  Caribbees;  that 
ifland  which  in  1789  was  -worth  nearly  all  the 
reft.     France  was  once  the  firfl,  and  ever  the 
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fecond  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  powers. 
Her  returns  from  commerce  filled  her  with  fpecie. 
According  to  Mr.  Neckar's  calculation,  fhe  de- 
rived from  St.  Domingo  nearly  three  milHons 
ilerling  annually. — How  unjufl  is  cenfure,  how 
abfurd  complaint ! 

Some  individuals,  or  even  nations,  might  take 
umbrage  at  the  fbperior  fuccefs  of  France,  and 
the  other  two  great  maritime  nations;  but  Europe 
was  advantaged  by  this  balance  and  cquipoife. 
By  thefe  means  a  ufeful  concurrence  was  efta- 
blifhed,  and  every  country  was  fupplied,  and  in 
every  article  of  their  wants,  with  copioufnefs, 
pundtuality,  and  cheapnefs. 

In  the  fifth  place  :  The  power  obtained  by  the 
maritime  Hates  through  the  extenfion  of  their 
commerce  and  their  colonial  eitablifhments, 
formed  in  the  political  fcale  a  new  counterpoile 
againfl  an  undue  preponderancy  of  any  of  the 
continental  kingdoms. 

Since  no  federative  conftitution  can  long  con- 
tinue  perfect  and  unimpaired,  it  may  furely  be 
confidered  as  a  peculiar  advantage,  that  any 
mode  or  expedient  may  be  found  to  repair  itJ 
defects  and  regenerate  its  excellencies.  Now  the 
utility  of  the  refource  jufl  pointed  out  for  this  very 
purpofe,  ftands  proved  by  fome  ilrong  hiftorical 
fadls.  It  is  inconteftable  that  England  and  Hol- 
land, at  the  clofe  of  the  fcventeenth  century, 
made  head  againfl  the  greateft  powers  on  the  con- 
tinent, maintained  the  balance    of  power,  and 
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faved  the  liberties  of  Europe.  How  incorrtpetent 
they  were  to  face  fuch  rivals,  except  by  the  aid 
of  the  new  fyftem,  is  too  obvious  to  demand  ex- 
planation. 

Thefe  obfervations  apply  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  with  peculiar  propriety  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  elapfed  from  the  peace  of  Nimcguen 
to  that  of  Ryfwick.  Yet,  firange  to  fay,  this 
ts  the  very  period  chofen  by  Mr.  Hauterive 
to  illuftratc  the  dangers  of  the  maritime  prepon- 
dtrancy  ;  and  the  league  of  Augfburgh,  which 
ftands  confecrated  in  the  page  of  hiflory  as  a 
noble  confederacy  to  maintain  the  general  liberties 
of  Europe,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  declaimer, 
a  partial,  paltry,  ignominious  coalition,  a  coali- 
tion meant  only  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  private 
aggrandizement  in  the  Houf6  6f  Orange,  and 
fupport  the  maritime  afcendency  of  England  and 
Holland.  Such  an  opinion  is  too  paradoxical, 
not  to  fay  abfurd,  to  deferve  a  ferious  refutation. 
The  queftion  turns  upon  this  point,  did  the  ar- 
bitrary temper  and  ambitious  difpofition  of  Louis 
XIV.  render  fuch  meafures  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  ?  Let  the  readers  of  modern  hiftory  determine 
this  point.  Poflerity  may  be  thankful  that  fuch  a 
barrier  was  found  in  the  growing  afcendency  of 
the  maritime  powers,  againft  the  inroads  of  am- 
bition and  the  projeds  of  univerfal  dominion. 

It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  ex- 
tenlion  of  the  colonial  and    commercial  fyflera 
was  in  no  refped  whatever  contradidory  to  that 
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of  public  right,  and  that,  fo  far  from  it,  it  re- 
peatedly protedled  and  preferved  it.  The  charge 
againft  the  other  two  caufes  appears  equally  def- 
titute  of  foundation.  The  fyflem  of  public  right 
was  not  deflroyed  by  thefe  caufes;  it  fublifted 
at  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution.  This  being 
pofitively  denied  by  Mr.  Hauterive,  it  becomes  a 
point  at  iflue.  Its  exiftence  will  be  beft  proved  by 
a  view  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  in  their 
internal  and  external  condition.  This  will  fet  the 
queftion  at  reft.  A  kw  preliminary  obfervations 
will,  however,  be  neceffary. 
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CHAP,  ir. 


Proofs,  from  the  aSiual  Stale  of  Europe,  that  there 
exifled  a  general  Syfiem  of  Improvement. 

Jn  ROM  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  and  obvious  tendency  in  the 
governments  of  Europe  \o  improvement.  The 
feudal  chains  had  been  fhaken  off:  a  very  con- 
iiderable  augmentation  of  riches  had  taken  place. 
Learning,  the  arts  and  fciences,  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  fuccefs,  and  a  tafle  for  reading 
had  contributed  moll:  effentially  to  the  ge- 
neral cultivation.  This  fecial  advancement  is  de- 
monltrated  by  the  important  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government,  by  the  revilion  of  laws>  par- 
ticularly the  criminal  code  ;  by  the  protedion  of 
agriculture,  the  conftrudlion  of  roads,  and  the 
digging  of  canals;  by  the  reform  of  all  harfh 
modes  of  taxation,  the  general  rejedlion  of  mo- 
nopolies, the  diminution  of  privileges,  and  by  the 
improved  modes  of  education  for  the  riling 
generation.  It  is  not,  however,  afTerted,  that 
fuch  a  fyflem  was  purfued  in  all  its  purity,  and 
that  every  trace  of  barbarifm  was  removed,  but 
that  there  was  an  obvious,  deiigned,  and  well-di- 
geded  tendency  to  a  general  melioration  through- 
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out  Europe.  Nor  was  its  progrefs,  as  in  the  beft 
days  of  antiquity,  cafual  and  uncertain,  but  re- 
trulated  by  fixed  principles  and  fyflernatic  views. 
It  is  in  this  fpirit  of  improvement,  that  we  may 
more  probably  find  the  preparatory  caufes  of  thof© 
dreadful  revolutionary  Horms  which  have  marked 
the  palTage  from  one  century  to  another.  In  the 
people,  an  idea  of  their  power,  fentiments  of 
liberty,  and  a  perfuafion  of  perfonal  dignity,  had 
given  rife  to  a  variety  of  deligns  and  pretenlions 
hitherto  unknown.  Riches  produced  avarice, 
liberty  engendered  pride,  and  learning  gave  birth 
to  the  mofl  dangerous  fpeculations.  Defects- 
equally  obvious  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  go- 
verning party :  they  often  precipitated  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans  ;  they  weakened  their  refources 
by  an  improvident  ufe;  they  haraffed  and  of- 
fended the  temper  of  their  fubjedls  by  violent 
raeafures,  and  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 
Inftead  of  tranquillizing,  they  rafhly  encouraged 
that  dangerous  fermentation  of  the  public  mind,, 
which  marked  the  age.  Sovereigns  often  gave  their 
confidence  to  minifiers,  at  befl:  imprudent,  peF<r- 
haps  faithlefs,  by  whofe  counfels  they  were 
plunged  into  inextricable  difficulties.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  did  not  lie  in  the 
want  of  political  principles,  or  a  federative  fyftem, 
as  Mr.  H.  infifls,  but  in  the  abufe  of  proper 
maxims  of  government,  and  the  perverlion  of 
uncontefled  adminiftrative  truths.  It  was  great- 
nefs  which  caufed  our  fall,  it  was  ambition  which 
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ended  in  difgrace  and  defeat.  An  ill-timed  zeal 
for  reform,  a  difproportionate  fyfttm  of  meliora- 
tion, too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  certain  road 
of  experience  into  the  wild  regions  of  fpeculation: 
thefe,  by  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  events, 
and  the  addrefs  of  men  rifing  to  power'  on  the 
ruins  of  the  French  monarchy,  became  the  inflru- 
ments  of  general  diforganization.  A  ihort  Iketch  of 
the  internal  flate  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
will  fully  prove  my  poiition,  that  there  exifled 
a  general  fpirit  of  improvement  and  melioration. 

Russia  faw  her  fecond  regeneration  under  Ca- 
therine II.  Whoever  compares  that  vafl:  country 
riling  out  of  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  as 
it  really  exifled  in  the  period  comprifed  between 
1780  and  1790,  will  bear  witnefs  to  the  prodi- 
gious improvement  it  had  experienced.  Her  new 
code  of  laws,  a  variety  of  meafures  diftinguifhed 
by  a  wife  and  liberal  policy,  her  encouragement 
of  national  induftry,  her  public  eftablifhmentsfor 
the  benefit  of  the  health  and  education  of  her  fub- 
jedls,  her  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  promotion  of 
arts  and  fciences  :  who  thall  prefume  to  call  thefe 
fymptoms  of  diforganization,  and  elements  of 
confuiion  ?  Thofe  very  enterprifes  which  rendered 
her  government  fo  dangerous  to  the  repofe  of 
Europe,  her  projeds  of  aggrandizement,  had  in 
general  their  origin  in  this  tendency  to  perfection, 
for  whofe  completion  time  alone  was  wanting. 
Wearied  with  the  flow  progrefs  of  national  im- 
provement, the  Emprefs    ruflied  forward  by  a 
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premature  anticipation  to  feize  the  objeds  of  her 
wifhes.  Her  plans  were  greater  than  her  means 
of  execution  ;  and  though  fhe  tafked  her  energies 
and  redoubled  her  exertions,  it  became  impoffiblc 
to  attain  that  in  a  few  years,  which  from  ordinary 
hands  it  demanded  a  century  to  complete.  In  this 
fervid  and  dangerous  ambition  we  clearly  trace 
the  predominant  charadierifiic  of  the  age. 

The  Austrian  monarchy  under  Jofeph  II. 
exhibits  the  lively  fpedacle  of  a  fovereign  enthu- 
liaftically  bent  on  reform,  and  of  fubje6ts  obfli- 
nately  determined  to  refill  his  will,  and  re- 
pay every  a6l  of  kindnefs  with  ingratitude.  To 
introduce  an  uniform  adminiftration  into  a  ftate 
made  up  of  the  mod  difcordant  elements,  feems 
rather  a  philofophical  dream,  than  a  pra61ical  mea- 
fure.  The  motive  was  undoubtedly  good;  thoie 
who  were  interefled  in  the  retention  of  ancient 
abufes  joined  loudly  in  the  cry  againfl  him.  En- 
h'ghtened  minds  at  that  period  thought  more 
kindly  of  his  anions,  and  pofierity  will  do  him 
an  ample,  but  a  tardy  juftice.  It  is  true,  his  pre- 
cipitation fometimes  degenerated  into  violence. 
Many  well-founded  complaints  of  his  fubjedis 
were  tota-Hy  difregarded,  and  their  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges  were  fometimes  f^icrificed  to 
fpeculativc  ideas  of  perfection.  But  many  of  his 
plans  were  derived  from  the  foundefl  wiidom, 
others  were  attended  with  falutary  and  durable 
effedts.  He  has  fecured  immortal  glory  to  his 
pame^  by  a  great  variety  of  improvements  in  re- 
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proved legiflation,  and  by  unnumbered  founda- 
tions  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  its  exertion.  It  fhouM  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  ferious  diflurbances  which 
broke  out  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries 
originated  in  the  diflatisfacflion  excited  by  the  too 
precipitate  execution  of  the  mofl  beneficent  pur- 
pofes,  by  the  too  rapid  progrefs  of  his  mind  to. 
wards  objedls  confefledly  important,  but  at  that 
particular  time  unattainable.  Had  Providence 
permitted  a  longer  reign  to  the  equally  benevolent 
mind,  and  more  conciliating  temper  of  his  brother 
Leopold — had  not  that  dreadful  ftorm,  the  French 
revolution,  fwept  away  at  once  every  eftablifhed 
inftltution,  every  promifed  regulation,  it  is  fcarce- 
Vj  poffible  to  conceive  to  what  a  degree  of  pro- 
iperity  the  Auftrian  empire  might  have  arrived. 

Prussia.  After  approving  himfeif  the  iirfl  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  Frederic  IL  became,  during  th« 
laft  twenty-three  years  of  his  life,  equally  eminent 
for  cultivating  the  arts,  and  difFufing  the  bleffings 
of  peace.  Under  his  forming  hands,  Pruflia  be- 
came an  admirable  model  of  order,  regularity,  and 
the  cultivation  of  internal  energy,  extenlive  ac- 
tivity, and  true  civil  liberty.  His  example  was  of 
infinite  utility,  as  more  than  one  prince  adopted 
his  wife  meafures  of  adminiftration  ;  and  all  Ger- 
many made  a  confpicuous  and  rapid  progrefs  in 
improvement,  while  fuch  glorious  inftances  as 
Auiifia  and  Pruffis  in  the  fouth  and  the  north 
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enli«"htened  the  minds  of  men,  Gheered  their  la- 
bours, and  dire^ed  their  praaice. 

Great  Britain.  The  very  name  of  its  ad- 
miniflration  repels  every  idea  of  dedine  and  de- 
cay. The  fituation  of  this  empire,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  gave  the  firfl:  public  fan<^ion  to 
thofe  new  principles  that  had  been  difcovered  of 
the  true  fources  of  national  riches.  The  lofs 
of  her  colonies  was  the  true  epoch  of  her  real  and 
permanent  grcatnefs.  It  was  not  properly  till 
after  this  period  fhe  acquired  the  diftindl  idea  of 
her  intriniic  power,  and  an  exa6l  knowledge  of 
the  proper  means  to  promote  and  augment  it. 
Hitherto  fhe  had  Ihared,  more  or  lefs,  thofe 
wrong  notions,  on  which  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  had  ellabliflied  their  commercial  fyftems. 
It  was  then  her  condudl  illuflrated  this  new  path 
of  opulence  ;  and  by  eftablifhing  the  wifeft  and 
mod  falutary  principles,  fhe  ferved  as  a  guide  to 
all  other  nations*  The  French  revolution,  which 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  every 
flate  of  Europe,  necefTarily  interrupted  in  Eng- 
land the  perfe6l  developcment  of  its  admirable  and 
enlightened  fyftem  of  adminiftration.  U,  during 
the  courfe  of  that  terrible  war,  lighted  up  by  that 
revoution,  fhe  was  able  to  maintain  her  power  and 
fupport  her  dignity,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
political  phenomenon,  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  hiftory  of  the  ten  years  preceding  ad- 
ininiftration. 

Denmark,  during  the  fame  period,  is  diflin- 
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guifhed  by  meafures  lefs  brilHantj  but  equally 
praifeworlhy.  By  a  condudl  wife  and  liberal,  fhe 
attained  thofe  oppofite  extremes  in  politics,  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  flate,  and  the 
increafe  of  private  opulence :  fhe  brought  into  con- 
tact and  union  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjed.  Improvements  of  every  kind 
marked  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  The  entire 
fuppreflion  of  corporeal  fervitude,  a  perfedl  ad* 
}uftment  of  the  relation  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  an  improved  and  improving  agriculture, 
a  perfect  harmony  between  the  refpedtive  eftates 
of  the  country,  mutual  confidence  between  fove- 
reign  and  fubjedl :  here  is  an  hiilorical  Iketch 
worthy  the  notice  of  profperity. 

Sweden,  under  Guftavus  III.  partook  of  the 
general  improvement.  The  adlive  fpirit  of  that 
prince  left  no  branch  ©f  public  economy  un- 
touched. He  gave  order  and  animation  to  one 
of  the  word  regulated  and  moil  dangerous  ad- 
miniflrations  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fpite  of  oppoli- 
tion,  fupplied  its  government  with  a  bafe,  on 
which  his  happier  fucceffors  may  ere6t  a  more 
glorious  and  ufeful  edifice.  The  reports  which 
he  fubmitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Diet  of 
the  Empire,  are  an  honourable  and  durable  mo- 
nument of  the  intenlity  of  his  care  and  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  refearches.  Though  his  chara6ler 
was  not  exempt  from  precipitancy  and  pallion, 
and  often  operated  in  oppofition  to  his  zeal  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  ftill  Sweden  can  never 
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^be  (o  ungrateful  as  to  forget  his  benefits ;  and 
pofterity  will  number  him  with  thofe  fpvereigns 
who  have  deferved  well  pf  their  fubje6ls. 

Poland.  It  may  appear  a  little  rafli  to  add 
this  name  io  my  prefent  catalogue,  but  I  have 
ample  authority  to  do  it.  It  was  obvious  no  ef- 
fential  reform  could  take  place  there,  without  an 
amendment  in  its  conftitytion  of  government:. 
Its  wcaknefs  and  decline  originated  there.  Npy^ 
it  was  this  vety  circumftance,  which  had  engroffed 
the  attention  of  tJie  moft  enlightened  men  of  that 
country  ;  and  its  difaHrous  partition  in  1772  was 
at  lead  attended  by  this  good  efFedl,  that  all 
minds  became  impreffed  with  a  conVi^^ion  of  the 
necefHty  of  a  great  political  regeneration.  This 
was  unequivocally  demonfl rated  at  the  Diet 
of  1788.  Its  refult  is  well  known.  The  confti- 
tution  of  1791  became  the  guarantee  of  a  happier 
deftiny,  and  of  a  politiciil  exigence  more  con- 
formable to  the  fpirit  and  the  general  progrefs  of 
improvement.  This  is  no  place  to  enumerate 
thofe  events,  which  fiiiied  this  conflitutiou  in  its 
very  birth,  and  for  ever  crated  Poland  from  the 
lift  of  nations.  It  is  however  an  obfervation, 
whofe  truth  cannot  be  controverted,  that  withoi^t 
the  French  revolution,  the  conftitution  of  179! 
would  have  remained  unimpaired,  and  the  politi- 
cal confifiency  of  the  country  undiflblved. 

Spain  and  Portugal  occupy  the  loweft  place 
in  this  enumeration,  yet  they  felt  the  force  of  the 
ttrefifdble  impulfion.     From  the  date  of  Ppin* 
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baVs  adminiflration,  Portugal  fecmed  to  ftart  out 
of  her  long  ilcep  ;  another  fuch  a  minifler,  a  lin- 
gle  fovereign  endued  with  an  adive  difpofition, 
and  Portugal  had  burfl  the  bonds  of  political  fla- 
very  ! 

Spain  began  to  feel  her  proper  flation  in  Eu- 
rope: and  though  the  difficulties  by  which  fhc 
was  encompaffed,  were  undeniably  great,  yet  did 
fhe  appear  to  pofTefs  courage  to  meet  them.  Time 
and  opportunity  were  yet  wanting ;  but  the  evil 
was  known,  and  confequently  it  was  remediable. 
In  fa6l,  fhe  had  given  the  world  an  earnefi:  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

Italy  made  fome  fleps  in  this  new  career, 
though  by  no  means  proportioned  to  her  advan- 
tageous lituation.  Leopold  had  converted  his 
Tufcany  into  a  paradife,  and  had  afforded  the 
world  an  illuflrious  inftance,  what  evil  might  be 
averted,  and  what  good  obtained,  by  twenty  years 
of  wifdom  and  activity.  The  example  was  not 
lofl.  In  the  adminiftration  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, Cardinal  Ruffo  conceived  and  realized  the 
idea  of  adding  to  the  comfort  and  fecurity  of  a 
ftate  by  a  well-conftracSied  fyftem  of  public  eco- 
nomy. Naples,  which,  through  a  defedive  and 
diforganized  government,  fcarcely  left  its  adminif- 
trator  a  power  of  doing  good,  turned  at  lail  an 
attentive  'ear  to  wife  counfels,  and  projedled  the 
execution  of  a  falutary  reform. 

France.  To  complete  our  pidure,  we  muft 
caft  a  view  on  the  great  centre  and  metropolis  of 


the  revolution.  That  the  old  governmeni  flood 
in  need  of  a  reform,  and  that -there  exifted  very 
grofs  defe(5ls  in  the  legiflation  and  interior  admi- 
niftration,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  It  is  fur- 
ther clear,  that  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  led  the 
way  to  a  general  diforganization  :  but  concefiion 
flops  here.  Does  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  con- 
fidered  from  its  beginning  to  its  melancholy  clofe, 
authorize  the  aflertion,  that  there  exited  no  pub- 
lie  right  in  Europe  ?  Did  not  the  fpirit  of  ufeful 
reform  animate  every  meafure  of  internal  admi- 
niflration?  And' was  it  not  the  misfortune  of 
his  government  to  be  miflaken  in  the  calculation 
of  its  force,  and  to  have  fallen  under  the  load  of 
its  important  undertakings  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that 
the  monarch  who  called  Turgot  and  Malefherbes 
to  a  fhare  in  his  counfels,  who  twice  confided  to 
Neckar  the  defliny  of  the  empire,  could  be  in 
reality  the  friend  of  error  and  the  patron  of 
abufe  ?  V^as  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  and 
the  plan  they  were  called  upon  to  complete,  the 
work  of  a  narrow,  paltry,  defpicable  policy  ?  Is 
not  the  convocation  of  the  States  General  to  be 
referred  rather  to  a  too  ready  compliance,  than 
to  a  rigid  inflexibility  ?  The  ed\€t  of  July  1 788, 
the  decree  of  the  29th  December  1788,  the  dif- 
courfe  of  the  minifter  of  finance,  in  May  1789, 
and  the  fatal  declaration  of  May  23,  whence  did 
thefe  fpring  ?  And  the  whole  revolution,  has  it 
not  been  produced  by  the  abufe  of  fyftematic 
principles,  and  not  by  the  want  of  them  ?    It  was 
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tot  (torn  the  excefs  and  accumulation  of  ill,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  France  and  Europe  have  arifen^ 
but  from  a  rafh  precipitancy  to  feize  good  un- 
matured  by  time. 

Our  author  having  thus  fliewn  that  there  ex- 
ifted  in  every  nation  an  aclive  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment, necelTarily  incompatible  with  diforgaqiza- 
tion  and  decline,  turns  his  attention  to  the  ex^ 
fernal  Hate  of  Europe.  This  he  confiders  with 
great  exactitude  and  impartiality,  for  the  fake  of 
afcertaining  that  important  queftion,  whether  A 
fyftem  of  public  right  cxiftecj,  or  ppt, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Refutation  of  the  fuppofed  political  Grievances  of 

England. 

jVIr.  Gentz  commences  this  part  of  his  work, 
by  defining  what  he  means,  and  what  is  generally 
meant,  by  a  fyflera  of  public  right;    and  then 
fhews,  as  is  always  the  cafe  when  pradlice  follows 
theory,  that  it  cannot  be  exercifed  without  great 
and  vilible  imperfedlion.     What  he  endeavours  to 
make  good,  and  what  (hould  fettle  all  difpute  on 
this  fubjed,  is  this  polition,  that  at  no  preceding 
period  whatever,  did  public  right  exifl,  or  was 
exercifed  with^  greater  energy,  or  ever  better  an- 
fwered  the  end  for  which  it  was  inftituted,  than 
during  the  lall  ten  years  preceding  the  revolution. 
It  was  not  then  a  dilTolution  of  the  fecial  and  fe- 
derative bonds,  which  produced  that  event ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  event  which  unfettled  and 
diforganized  Europe. 

There  are  five  great  powers,  on  whofe  con- 
du6l  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe  very  ef- 
fentially  depends  :  France,  Aufiria,  Ruffia,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  England.  It  is  propofed  to  confider  re- 
fpedlively  their  public  and  federative  relations, 
with  an  occafional  mention  of  the  fecondary  pow- 
ers, fo  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  take  an  am^ 
pie  and  connedted  view  of  the  fubjeft. 

4. 
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Our  firft  attention  Ihall  be  directed  to  France. 
Agreeably  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
federative  fyflem,  a  Hate  may  be  confidered  as 
fublifling  in  a  proper  relation  with  others,  when 
by  natural  and  local  advantages,  or  by  political 
connexions,  or  by  both  united,  fhe  finds  herfelf 
in  a  flate  of  fecurity  from  the  attacks  of  other 
powers.  In  addition,  a  great  and  puiffant  flate, 
for  the  maintenance  of  hs  rank  and  dignity  in  the 
political  fcale,  may  be  admitted  to  poflefs  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence  over  the  other  powers, 
and  over  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe. 

The  latter  of  thefe  confiderations  is  by  no 
means  fo  important  as  the  former,  becaufe  not  de- 
terminable with  equal  preciiion,  and  fufceptible 
of  greater  exaggeration.  But  ftill  its  neceflity  is 
inconteflable ;  for  without  connexions  and  alli- 
ances, at  once  infulated  and  abandoned,  a  flate 
could  never  be  fufficiently  fecured  by  local  advan- 
tages, but  might  fall  a  victim  to  the  firfl  powerful 
confederacy  formed  again fl  it.  It  is  under  thele 
two  points  of  view  that  it  is  intended  to  confider 
the  flate  of  France  previous  to  the  revolution. 

Nothing  furely  was  ever  better  adapted  to  the 
great  obje61:  of  fecurity,  than  the  geographical 
and  military  lituation  of  this  country.  Its  fron- 
tiers were  principally  a  line  of  fea-coaft  ;  or,  in 
points  where  fhe  flood  conne6ted  with  the  conti- 
nent, nature  or  art  had  erected  impregnable  for- 
trefles.  Prote61ed  from  Italy  and  Spain  by  tlie 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  ilill  moreefFedlually  by 
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a  fuperiority  of  military  firength  ;  guarded  on  the 
north  and  the  eail  by  fortreffes  numerous,  flrong, 
and  connedted ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  abound- 
ing with  a  people  of  an  adiive  military  difpofition, 
cultivating  at  the  fame  time  the  arts  and  fciences ; 
what  could  be  more  chimerical  and  ridiculous 
than  an  idea  of  the  conqueft  of  France  ?  Had 
Ruffia  been  difpolcd  to  hotiilities,  there  were  dif- 
tance  and  German  politics  to  contend  with.  Did 
the  ambition  of  Auilria  fhew  itfelf,  Pruffia  threw 
itfelf  into  the  oppoiite  fcale.  Did  Prufiia  menace 
war,  Auilria  flood  ready  to  rcprefs  her.  In  fadl, 
Auilria,  from  whofe  power  and  aggreflions  France 
had  the  moil  to  dread,  had,  for  above  thirty  years, 
been  bound  by  an  alliance,  which  fhe  had  pre- 
ferved  with  the  moil  icrupulous  fidelity.  '  Spain 
was  connedled  with  France  by  the  flrongefl  ties 
of  blood  and  political  intereil.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  excluiively  of  the  bonds  of  confangui- 
pity,  might  be  confidered  as  her  natural  ally,  and 
the  natural  enemy  of  Auilria,  from  the  well- 
known  ambitious  views  of  that  power  on  Italy. 
Turkey  had  at  every  period  entertained  a  ftrong 
partiality  for  French  connexions.  Never,  in 
fadt,  did  there  exiil  through  Europe  fuch  a  ge- 
neral favourable  difpoiition  towards  France ;  ne- 
ver was  her  fecurity  more  complete^  her  prcpon- 
derance  lefs  dubious. 

England  was  the  only  power  which  combined 
with  an  oppofition  of  intereil  the  means  of  oftence 
and  injury.     A  flriking  contrail  in  the  charaders 
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of  the  two  nations,  ages  of  bloody  war,  a  rivalry 
grounded  upon  the  moft  inoportant  objeds  of 
national  grandeur,  had  fown  the  feeds  of  difcord 
and  hatred.  Through  the  laft  century  England 
was  the  only  flate  which  really  triumphed  over 
France,  and  fenfibly  difgraced  her.  Hence  the 
profpe^l  of  perfedl  peace  and  lafting  union  feemed 
totally  clofed.  But  in  fa6t,  notwithftanding  this 
formidable  appearance,  the  dangers  of  France  were 
merely  fecondary  and  fubordinate.  Her  colonies, 
it  is  true,  might  be  attacked  and  taken  ;  her  trade 
might  be  expofed,  nay  deftroyed  :  Hill  was  fhe  fe- 
cure  and  inviolable  at  home ;  and  Itill  was  fhe 
feen  reviving  with  unexpe(5led  alacrity  from  dif- 
trefs  and  defeat. 

On  a  review  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  between  the  two  countries,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  balance  ever  inclined  long  or 
ferioufly  to  either  lide.  France  was  humiliated 
at  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau ;  but  after  a  refpite 
of  twenty  years,  her  marine  rofe  from  its  ruins 
with  additional  fplcndour,  contefted  the  empire 
of  the  feas,  and  tore  from  its  rival's  hands  its  moft 
valuable  colonies.  It  muft,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
that  the  aicendency  of  Great  Britain  was  never  fuch, 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  as  to  endanger  her 
fecurlty  as  a  nation  in  the  leaft  degree.  It  might 
be  mentioned  as  an  additional  flifegnard  to  all 
thefe  outworks,  that  a  treaty  of  commerce  had 
been  concluded  with  her  ancient  rival,  which 
feemed  to  offer  the  flattering  profpedt  of  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  peace.     Having  thus  afcertain- 
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ed  the  natural  ftrength  of  France,  let  us  confider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  political  preponde- 
rance. Her  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
rofe  to  its  greateft  height  under  Louis  XIV.; 
but  his  pretenfions  were  fo  extravagant,  that  they 
alarmed  the  fears  and  united  the  arms  of  all 
the  European  powers:  hence  her  afcendency 
perceptibly  declined,  and  though  it  never  appears 
to  have  fallen  beneath  its  jufi:  and  proper  level, 
it  fufFered  a  flill  greater  depreflion  from  the  fcan- 
dalous  apathy  or  criminal  negledl  of  the  minifters 
of  Louis  XV. ;  but  it  rofe  to  diftin>9aon  and  emi- 
nence under  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  A 
convincing  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  ac- 
tive and  fuccefsful  interference  in  the  American 
war.  Other  teitimonies  are  at  hand.  France, 
fupported  with  Auftria  as  eflimable  a  connexion 
as  political  fkill  could  devife ;  fhe  had  her  choice 
between  that  power  and  Pruilia,  and  reaped  the 
harveft  of  her  preference  in  a  peace  of  thirty  years. 
But  let  it  be  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  as  an  incon- 
teflable  mark  of  her  decided  afcendency,  that  fhe 
never  fufFered  the  alliance  to  operate  to  her  own 
difad vantage,  or  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
ally.  Hence  her  fuccefsful  interference  in  the  Ba- 
varian fucceflion,  and  the  affair  of  the  Scheldt ; 
hence  her  friendly  difpolition  to  Pruflia,  and  the 
other  Germanic  flates,  who  flood  oppofed  to 
Auflria,  Never  before  or  lince  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  did  France  occupy  fuch  a  command- 
ing lituation  as  a  federative  power. 
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From  the  year  1762  fhe  found  hedelf  in  clofe 
union  with  Spain.  The  celebrated  family  compa6l 
fecured  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  a  fleet  of 
eighty  fail,  and  a  liberal  fliare  of  the  treafures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Through  her  affiflance  fhe  was 
enabled  to  difpofTefs  England  of  her  American  co- 
lonies, and  after  directing  at  will  all  her  political 
movements  for  thirty  years,  ftill  retained,  after  the 
dreadful  florm  of  the  revolution,  her  original  in- 
fluence. By  this  compa61:  fhe  extended  her  in- 
fluence to  Italy,  fecured  Parma  and  Naples,  and 
made  the  vatt  extent  of  territory  from  the  Alps  to 
Malta  feel  her  fupremacy. 

Not  with  ftanding  the  great  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  Turkey  flood  expofed  from 
Ruflia  and  Auftria,  notwithflanding  the  doubt 
whether  France  would  be  able  to  lend  her  any 
effcclual  affiflance  in  her  diflrefs,  flill  did  the  in- 
iluence  of  that  country  continue  unabated.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  fame  predominance 
would  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
fame  extent  if  the  revolution  had  not  overthrown 
every  eftablifhed  principle. 

Rullia  was,  indeed,  a  power  over  whom  France 
could  not  hope  to  exert  a  durable  afcendency. 
Exclufive  of  the  maintenance  of  the  general  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  fingle  political  interefl.  common  to  them 
both.  Turkey,  of  vrhich  one  afFeaed  the  ruin, 
and  the  other  the  prefcrvatio^,  became  a  conftant 
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iburce  of  difcord  and  oppoiitlon.     Befides,  Eng^ 
land,  by  her  great  commercial  connexions,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  reduced 
the  confideration  of  her  rival.   However,  in  1787, 
when  a  very  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce 
was  concluded,    France  had  obvioufly  rifen   in 
eilimation.     But,  on  the  very  word  fnppofition, 
nothing  ferious  was  ever  to  be  apprehended  from 
Ruffia.     Two  great  powers,  Aullria  and  PrufTia, 
appeared  as  counterpoifes  to  her  preponderance  ; 
an  alliance    with  either  fecured  for  France  the 
friendfhip  and  affiflance  of  the  other ;  and  thus, 
almoft  without  any  necellity  of  a6live  co-opera- 
tion, fhe  might  enjoy  perfed  fecurity.  Another  bar- 
rier, from  an  unaccountable  and  perfidious  negli- 
gence, France  fuffered  to  be  removed  by  the  dil- 
memberrnent  of  Poland.     This  was  the  more  un- 
pardonable, becaufe  it  was  fufpe61ed  at  that  time, 
and  has  iince  been  afcertained,  that  Auflria  was 
a  reludant  partner  in  the  confederacy ;  and  the 
alliance  of  thofe  three  powers,  in  itfelf  unnatural, 
was  that  of  all  others,  which,  if  direcSled  againft 
France,  might  have  been  fatal  to  her  greatnefs. 
The  efFecfts  of  that  partition,  from  the  mode  in 
which  it   was  arranged,  were  not  detrimental  to 
the  general  balance  of  power,  did  not  aiFedl  the 
general  fyftem  of  public  right,  nor  even  exclude 
France  from  a  confiderable  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  that  very  kingdom. 

Another  ftriking  proof  that  France,   even  in 
T  772,  a  period  of  avowed  apathy  and  negle6l,  could 
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Toufe  herfelf  to  ufeful  and  digniiiGcl  exertions^  may 
be  found  in  her  tranfadions  with  Sweden.  It 
was  at  Paris  that  the  plan  of  the  Swedifti  revolu- 
tion was  laid  ;  it  was  from  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles 
that  Guftavus  received  inftrudlion  and  encourage- 
ment ;  it  was  hence  his  fuccefs  was  enfured.  The 
enterprife  was  in  itfelf  of  great  political  moment ; 
it  gave  independence  to  a  confiderable  Hate,  de- 
livered a  province  out  of  the  hands  of  Ruffia,  and 
fixed  a  barrier  in  the  North  againft  her  further 
progrefs  and  advancement. 

The  affair  of  Holland,  in  1787,  may  probably 
be  produced  as  an  argument  of  the  declining  fede- 
rative confequence  of  France,  but  it  never  can  be 
admitted  as  any  thing  more  than  a  palling  cloudj 
a  temporary  obfcuration  of  her  diplomatic  fplen- 
dour ;  it  is  no  proof  of  the  decline  and  diflblutior^ 
of  her  power.  It  arofe  out  of  circumftances 
purely  accidental,  of  which  England  and  Pruffia 
availed  themfelves  with  dexterity,  or  fprung  fromi 
.financial  difficulties  and  internal  troubles.  On  a 
fuppofition  that  this  ftatement  were  totally  denied, 
it  might  be  obferved  that  this  event  happened  in 
1787  ;  a  period  when  the  revolution  had  a6^ually 
commenced,  if  not  for  Europe,  at  leaft  for 
France;  if  not  in  its  dreadful  acis  of  terror  and 
death,  at  lead  in  its  preliminary  fpenes  of  turbu- 
lence and  confufion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  points  are  made  good:  Firft, 
That,  at  the  epoch  in  quefiion,  the  political  fecu- 
rity  of  France  was,  in  its  moft  efTential  refpeds, 
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^s  firmly  eflabliflied  as  it  was  poffible  to  wifli, 
not  only  by  local  and  territorial  advantages,  but 
by  the  views  and  condudi:  of  other  powers. 

Secondly,  That  her  influence  on  the  federative 
fyflem  of  Europe  bore  a  proportion' to  her  political 
importance :  though  it  was  deprefTed  at  the  clofe 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  ftill  more  fenfibly 
under  that  of  Louis  XV.  it  now  exhibited  in  no 
refpedl  any  fymptom  of  decline  or  decay. 

Thirdly,  That  before  the  revolution  fhe  was 
dreaded  and  refpe61ed  by  the  higher  powers,  and 
courted  by  the  fmaller :  that  her  connexions  with 
Auflria  were  of  the  mod  advantageous  (lamp: 
that  from  Ruffia  nothing  was  to  be  feared ;  or,  if 
any  inquietude  arofe,  it  was  effed^ually  counter- 
balanced by  her  great  and  exclulive  predominance 
over  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey ;  and 
that  if  her  influence  in  Poland  was  partly  de- 
itroyed  by  its  diviflon  in  1772,  it  was  at  leaft 
compenfated  by  a  clofe  and  ufeful  alliance  with 
Sweden. 

Fourthly  and  laflly.  That  France,  confidered 
as  a  naval  power,  had  been  fuccefsful  againfl  the 
only  ilate  fhe  had  reafon  to  dread :  that  her  infe- 
riority had  been  merely  traniient,  and  that  her 
laft  war  (clofing  in  1783)  had  been  the  moft 
glorious  flie  had  ever  waged  againfl  England. 

It  is  properly  at  this  period,  compriflng  the 
years  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  that  we  are  to 
make  a   fiand,  and  form  our  judgment  on  the 
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contefted  points.  We  are  called  upon  to  decide 
whether,  according  to  Mr.  Gentz's  arguments^ 
France  did  not  maintain  her  political  afcendency 
or  confequence  in  Europe^  or  whether,  agreeably 
to  Mr.  Hauterive's  ideas,  flie  had  not  defcended 
from  her  proper  rank,  was  unable  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power,  was  periecuted,  abandoned, 
and  defpifed  by  all  the  co-exi(ting  ftates.  Let 
fadis  decide  the  difference ;  let  liiitory  be  the 
judge. 

Austria.  The  power  of  this  empire  had  con- 
iiderably  declined  after  the  peace  of  V/eflphalia, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  receiving  ftill  further 
limitations  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  fixed 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon, 
it  was  expofed  to  more  immediate  and  imminent 
danger  on  the  demife  of  Charles  VI.  from  which 
it  was  refcued  by  its  dignified  firmnefs,  and  the 
generous  interference  of  England.  The  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  replaced  her  precifely  in  her  an- 
cient pofition  with  refpe6l  to  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  that  portion  of  her  dominions  which 
had  been  wrefied  from  her  by  Pruffia  was  irre- 
vocably lofi.  The  bloody  feven  years  war  was 
her  laft  ruinous  attempt  to  recover  them. 

Of  the  great  events  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
two  were  advantageous,  tv/o  unfavourable  to  this 
power.  Tlie  progreffiv^  decline  of  Turkey  de- 
livered her  from  one  of  her  molt  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  her  alHance  with  France  enabled  her  to 
fupport  her  afcendency  in   Germany*     The  ele- 
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vation  of  RulTia,    and   the   aggrandizement   of 
Pruffia,  were  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interefls. 
The   former   was   ever  counteracting  her   views 
abroad,  the  latter  ever  riling  in  oppofition  to  her 
at  home.     On  the  whole,  the  difadvantagcs  very 
fenfibly  overbalanced  the  conveniences.     A  ter- 
ritorial acceffion  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition 
of  Poland;    but  that  was  merely  an  equivalent 
for  what  was  gained  by  the  other  two  confede- 
rated powers.    It  is  obvious  then  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  not  diflurbed  by  Auflria ;  for  the 
lail  hundred  years  her  relative  consideration  had 
rather  diminifhed,    and  in  no  efFential   refpedls 
could  fhe  be  compared  to  France.     Jofeph  II.  it 
is  true,  diflinguifhed  his  reign  by  fome  ambitious 
proje(5ls,  but  none  of  them  were  executed ;  and 
their  failure,  inftead  of  proving  the  want  of  a  fe- 
derative fyfiem,  fully  afcertains  its  a6Vive  and  ufe- 
ful  exiftence.     His  firil  attempt  was  upon  Bava- 
ria.    Pruffia  rofe  in  arms  immediately,  the  cabi- 
nets of  Verfailles  and  Peteriburgh  negotiated  with 
fuccefs,  and  the  peace  of  Tefchen  gave  him  a 
fifteenth  part  where  he  had  demanded  a  moiety, 
and  an  acquiefcence  in  the  claims  of  Pruflia  on 
Franconia.     His  fecond  enterprife  was  directed 
againfl   Holland.     The  abolition  of  the  barrier 
treaty,  a  derelidlion  of  the  eflablifhed  frontiers, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  were  the  ruinous 
pretentions    advanced   on    this    occafion.     Had 
there  been  no  fyiiem  of  public  right  in  exiftence, 
Holland  rauft  have  fallen.     On  the  contrary,  all 
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Europe  (clt  the  fenfation  of  this  grofl  attempt  to 
deftroy  its  eflabliflied  equilibrium ;  and  even 
France,  though  clofely  conne6led  "by  blood  and 
alliance,  came  forward,  and  efFecSted  a  total  change 
in  the  Emperor's  intentions.  It  appears  from  at 
memoir  of  Vergennes  lince  publifhed,  that  it  was 
the  fubjed  of  debate  in  the  cabinet,  whether, 
in  cafe  a  renunciation  of  his  pretenfions  could  not 
be  otherwife  obtained,  the  alliance  Ihould  not  be 
diflblved  and  war  declared. 

His  third  projedl  had  in  view  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Turkifh  empire.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
joined  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia  in  1788.  The 
internal  troubles  of  France  forbade  the  hope  of 
ciFedive  interpoiition  in  favour  of  her  old  friend 
and  ally.  But  fafety  was  found  in  the  exiftence  and 
vigour  of  the  federative  fyilem.  The  interference 
of  England,  Pruflia,  and  Sweden,  refcued  the 
Ottoman  Porte  from  ruin,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Sziftow  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  relinquifh 
all  his  conquers.  This  is  the  mofl  remarkable 
peace  in  modern  hil^ory :  never  did  negotiation 
fo  completely  triumph  over  arms  ;  never  did  the 
efficacy  and  energy  of  the  fyilem  of  a  political 
equilibrium  appear  fo  completely  eft  ablifhedo 
And  what  renders  the  event  more  deferving  of 
attention,  and  more  ufeful  in  the  fubjedb  of  our 
prefent  difcuffion,  is  the  circumftance  of  its  hav* 
ing  happened  in  1790,  that  very  period,  when, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Hauterive,  the  fyftem  of 
public  right  was  diflblved  and  deflroyed. 
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Prussia.  An  abridged  view  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Gentz's  work  appears  to  me  all  that  is  necef- 
fary.  His  arguments  juftify  the  plan  of  Pruffia 
in  increafing  and  concentrating  her  territorial  do- 
mains as  neceflary  to  the  tranquillity  of  Germany 
and  the  interefts  of  Europe.  He  vindicates  the 
partition  of  Poland,  nay,  both  partitions,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  generally  advantageous, 
noxious  to  none  of  the  particular  ftates,  and  by 
tio  means  infringing  the  great  federative  fcheme, 
and  political  equilibrium  of  the  whole.  It  will 
of  courfe  be  fuppofed  the  moral  principle  of  the 
partition  is  given  up ;  and  on  this  fubjedl  Mr.  G» 
expreffes  himfelf  with  a  generous  indignation  that 
does  him  honour*  From  his  inquiry  thefe  con- 
fequences  refult:  that  it  was  to  the  general  inte* 
reft  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  fecurity  of 
Germany,  that  Pruflia  fhould  become  a  liate  of 
equal  power  and  confequence  with  thofe  who 
took  the  lead  on  the  continent :  that  the  influ- 
ence derived  from  fueh  a  lituation,  and  the  rela- 
tions it  opened,  were  extremely  ufeful  in  main- 
taining the  federative  fyilem  unimpaired,  and 
introducing  negotiation  as  a  fubflitute  for  war : 
that  confequently  its  fuccefs  cannot  in  any  re- 
fpe6l  be  confidered  as  tending  to  the  diforganiza- 
tion  of  Europe,  or  placing  it  in  a  flate  of  anarchy 
and  confulion. 

Russia,  next  to  France,  ,feems  to  be  that 
power  which  from  fituation,  extent  of  territory, 
variety  of  refources,  and  the  nature  of  its  govera- 
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mcnt,  had  the  moft  folid  and  permanent  founda- 
tion ;  and  might,  without  improper  aflumption, 
or  violent  interference,  claim  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  flates  of  Europe.  The  high  prc- 
tenlions  and  ambitious  enterprifes  fo  frequently 
confpicuous  in  her  condudl,  may  be  property 
refolved  into  the  chara6leriftic  of  the  age,  "  that 
hafty  and  precipitate  fpirit,  which  fcorns  difficul- 
ties in  the  path  of  improvement,  and  rufhes  for- 
ward to  the  end  without  regarding  the  means.'* 
Of  the  Ruffian  conquefts  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, thofe  of  the  provinces  on  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  the  Baltic  feem  in  fome  meafure  j unified  by  the 
obvious  conveniences  and  urgent  neceffities  of  the 
riling  empire.  Thefe  were  achieved  by  its 
founder  Peter  the  Great.  His  fucceffi^rs  were 
often  governed  by  an  inordinate  ambition^  and 
their  projedls,  at  once  fenfelefs  and  daring,  ex- 
cited and  juftified  the  moft  pertinacious  relifiance* 
Should  it  appear  that  thefe  attempts  did  not  meet 
with  any  portion  of  the  expe6led  fuccefs ;  that 
however  they  might  threaten,  they  did  not  at  all 
difturb  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  this  cir- 
cumflance  muft  be  fet  down  to  that  fide  of  the 
queflion  here  fupported,  and,  fo  far  from  afford- 
ing an  argument  that  the  ancient  fyflem  of  public 
right  was  deftroyed,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  demon- 
flration  that  it  fubfifted  in  all  its  vigour,  when 
it  could  refift  and  reprefs  the  ambition  of  fuch  a 
powerful  flate. 

Viewing  the  Ruffian  empire  as  left  by  Catha- 
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fine,  it  appears  that  very  exaggerated  ideas  have 
been  entertained  of  its  power.  Its  population, 
riches,  and  revenues,  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory  or  the  vaftnefs  of  its  pro- 
je6ls.  Its  armies,  in  point  of  numbers,  were  not 
luperior  to  thofe  of  Auflria  and  France,  while  its 
diflance  from  the  fcene  of  adion  reduced  their 
eiFedive  value.  Perhaps  when  the  central  litua- 
lion  of  Pruffia  is  confidered,  with  its  accumulated 
treafures,  military  difcipline,  and  fuperior  a6li- 
vity,  that  power  may  in  itfelf  be  confidered  as  an 
cfFedual  counterpoife.  The  partition  of  Poland, 
it  will  be  laid,  contradids  the  idea  of  its  not  dif- 
turbing  the  political  equilibrium;  but  it  may 
with  truth  be  anfwered,  that  the  aflbciation  by 
which  it  was  efFc«fted,  was  one  of  the  mofl  ex* 
traordinary  events  in  hiflory,  was  a  confederacy 
of  powers  naturally  difunited,  never  likely  to  be 
brought  together  again,  and  forced  into  union  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  Frederic  II.  the  iiril 
general  and  politician  of  the  age.  Rut  if  fome 
force  were  allowed  to  this  objediion,  we  mufl  not 
forget  another  more  important  projedl  in  which 
Rullia  failed  through  the  vigour  of  the  federative 
fyftem — the  intended  defirudion  of  the  Turkilli 
empire.  In  this  great  undertaking  fhe  was  joined 
by  the  whole  power  of  Aufiria.  Againfl  reafon, 
againft  probability,  Jofeph  II.  took  an  adive 
fhare  in  this  war.  It  was  obvioufly  in  direcl 
contradidlion  to  his  interefls ;  however,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  buflnefs  with  the  enthufiafm  that 
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marked   his   characSler,    and   there  appeared   no 
hope  of  fafety,  not  even  a  melancholy  adjourn- 
ment of  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
The  hiftory  of  that  war  taught  thofe  vvhofe  ima-? 
gination  contemplated  a  fecond  Ruffian  empire 
riling  on  the  ruins  of  Conllantinople,  that  Euro- 
pean  politics  poflefTed  refources    againfl   every 
danger,  and  a  barrier  againft  any  ambition.     Not 
only  did  Pruffia  arm,  but  England,  who  might 
have  feen  with  greater  indifference  than  any  other 
power  the  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia,  became  the 
foul  of  the  moft   formidable  oppofition.     From 
that  moment  may  be  dated  the   termination  of 
the  hopes  of  the  two  greateft  powers  in  Europe. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  though  a  fecondary  power, 
entered  the  lilts,  and  became  a  moH  a6live  and  dan- 
gerous enemy.     He  alarmed  Catharine  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  empire,  endangered  her  capital,  and 
afforded  a  proof  that  inferior  tlates,  by  the  aid  of 
favourable  political  combinations,  may  offer  effec- 
tual reliftance  to  the  moft  powerful  and  ambitious 
monarchies.  Soon  after,  the  King  of  Prufiia,  hav- 
ing broken  the  force  of  this  formidable  alliance 
by   the  convention  of   Reichenbach,   threatened 
her  frontiers  with  a  numerous  army,  and  Ruffia, 
retaining  only  Oczackow,  after  all  her  conquefis, 
rcllored  by  the  treaty  of  JalTy  peace  and  fecurity 
to    the   Turkifh    empire.     Thus    the   federative 
fyltem  of  Europe  was  able  to  make  an  clfec^ual 
oppofition  to  Ruffia,  irreliftible  as  the  appeared. 
Thus,  in  dcfpite  of  her  immenfc  coloflkl  territo- 
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Ties,  her  prodigious  refources,  and  the  enterpriir 
ing  fpirit  of  her  fovereign,  this  vait  empire  was 
compelled  to  move  within  the  hmits  prefcribed 
by  the  political  equilibrium. 

England.  The  political  condudl  and  influ- 
ence of  that  power  will  form  the  fubjed  of  our 
prefent  inquiry ;  its  commercial  and  colonial 
fyflem  will  demand  an  attentive  and  cxclufive 
inveftigation. 

Conlidered  under  its  true  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Hauterive's  long  hiflorical  recapitulation  of  the 
political  grievances  of  Europe  may  be  reduced  to 
a  lingle  article,  ''  The  grievances  of  France." 
It  is  clear  that  Great  Britain  can  never  derive  any 
advantage,  not  even  a  temporary  one,  by  engaging 
in  a  continental  war.  She  potrefles  no  means  of 
difturbing  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  continent, 
and  cannot  polTibly  become  a  conquering  or  ufurp- 
ing  power.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Spanilh 
power,  England  has  had  but  one  permanent 
enemy  in  Europe,  whom  Ihe  has  found  a  rival 
in  every  enterprife,  an  opponent  in  every  under- 
taking— one  againfl  whom  a  cruel  neceliity  calls 
and  ever  will  call  her  forth  in  array.  Peace 
with  th^  whole  world,  France  excepted  (and 
excepted  by  her  own  condudl),  ever  has  been 
and  ever  muft  be  the  flanding  maxim  of  every 
Britifh  adminiflration. 

This  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  the 
whole  century.  All  the  wars  in  which  England 
has   been   engaged   have   been   diredlcd  againil 
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France,  immediately  and  cxclufively,  or  have 
been  brought  about  by  events  in  which  France 
played  the  principal  part.  All  her  alliances,  all 
her  treaties  of  fublidy,  all  her  armaments,  have 
conflantly  had  France  in  view,  and  France  only. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  lingle  and  exclulivs 
objecl  of  her  policy,  that  the  whole  diplomatic, 
military,  and  maritime  fyftem  of  the  country  has 
been  diredly,  without  deviation  or  exception, 
levelled  againfl  France. 

This  refledion  v/ill  juftify  in  every  impartial 
reader  a  diftruft  of  every  accufation  againfl  Eng- 
land proceeding  from  a  French  pen.  It  weakens, 
while  it  limplities,  the  raafs  "  of  the  piFences  of 
one  government,  and  the  grievances  of  all  the 
reft."  From  the  moment  that  political  relations 
are  the  queftion,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only 
by  oifending  France,  that  England  has  offended, 
or  can  offend  any  other  ftate.  The  queftion  be- 
tween England  and  Europe  reduces  itfelf  in  every 
poffible  cafe  to  a  queftion  between  England  and 
France.  Never,  on  any  occafion,  but  when  the 
intereft  of  France  identifies  itfelf  with  the  intereft 
of  Europe,  can  England  by  its  hoftile  enterprifes 
deferve  the  reproaches,  the  hatred,  and  the  re- 
ft llance  of  Europe. 

The  judgment  which,  in  all  future  contefts, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  that  are  paft,  England  has  a 
right  to  expe61  from  the  juftice  of  Europe,  ought 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  following  principles, 
which  appear  to  me  as  evident  as  they  are  ftmple : 
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Pirfl,  That  in  every  war  between  France  and 
tengland,  which  has  their  refpedive  interefls  fole- 
ly  and  exclufively  for  its  obje6l,  it  is  the  bufmefs 
of  thofe  ftates  to  defend  and  fupport  their  own 
rights.  Europe  may  preferve  its  neutrality,  and 
remain  an  indifferent  fpe6tator  of  the  conteft. 

Secondly,  That  in  every  conted  or  war,  in 
which  France  becomes  dangerous  to  the  independ- 
ence and  fecurity  of  other  Hates,  the  oppofitioil 
of  England  agrees  with  the  interefl  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  That  in  every  conteft  or  war,  in 
which  France  finds  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  op- 
prefTed,  difmembered,  or  deprived  of  its  legiti- 
mate and  ufeful  political  influence,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  England  is  in  oppofition  to  the  interefls 
of  Europe. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  thefe 
principles  to  the  wars  which  have  taken  place 
between  France  and  England  before  the  revolu- 
tion, it  will  be  necelfary  to  offer  a  few  general  re- 
flecflions  on  thofe  two  ftates. 

Were  1  to  call  in  aid  to  ray  opinion,  the  argu- 
ments and  the  declamation,  by  which,  for  thefe 
laft  fifty  years,  the  French  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  internal  force  of  Great 
Britain  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  France,  I 
might  upon  their  own  teftimony  and  authority 
decide  this  important  queftion  ;  from  which  power 
Europe  had  moft  to  dread  for  its  independence 
and  equilibrium.  According  to  their  account^ 
the    Englifti    power  is   but   a   fragile   building, 
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founded  on  a  trembling  balls,  which  would  fail 
on  the  firll:  attack.  The  riches  of  England  are 
rjot  real,  folid,  and  permanent,  but  chimerical  j  ar- 
tificial, perifhable,  depending  on  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  moment,  and  liable,  on  their 
change,  to  vanifh  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared  ; 
that  the  influence  fhe  has  exercifed  in  Europe  is 
equally  uncertain  and  difproportionate  as  the  ba-* 
lis  of  her  power,  and  will  fall  with  it  the  moment 
Europe  becomes  fenlible  of  her  true  interefis* 
The  power  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  repofes  on 
a  bafe  as  firm  as  it  is  vafl  1  A  great  and  fertile 
country  fecures  her  fefources  without  bounds  ; 
her  territorial  riches  have  a  very  different  folidity 
from  the  fugitive  treafures  of  the  commercial  in* 
duftry  of  England  ;  to  the  tranfient  illufions,  pro- 
duced by  the  fubfidies  of  her  rival,  fhe  oppofes 
the  neceflary,  permanent,  and  imperifliable  influ- 
ence of  a  continental  power  truly  inexhauftible  ; 
©fa  power  formed^  by  its  geographical,  military, 
and  political  advantages,  at  once  for  attack  and 
defence* 

This  flatement,  were  I  difpofed  to  adopt  it, 
would  be  an  eifedlual  anfwer  to  all  complaints 
on  the  preponderance  of  England.  But  this  looks 
fo  much  like  the  chicanery  of  the  bar,  that  I 
fliould  difdain  to  ufe  it,  though  my  objedl  in  this 
work  were  merely  the  apology  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment. The  faSi  is,  I  deny  the  truth  of  this 
ftatcment.  I  inlift,  that  the  power,  riches,  and 
political  afcendency  of  England  are  founded  on  a 
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bafe  equally  folid,  though  of  a  different  kind^ 
with  that  of  France  ;  and,  though  their  means  and 
Iburces  vary,  the  refult  and  efFe6l  are  the  fame. 

It  is  equally  true>  if  we  are  difpofed  to  judge  of 
the  power  of  a  fiate  and  its  political  influence 
merely  from  natural  advantages,  its  geographical 
pofition,  its  obvious  means  of  attack  and  defence^ 
the  objedl  of  its  politics,  and  its  aptitude  to  enter- 
prife,  without  any  regard  to  thofe  changes  and 
modifications  which  a  good  or  bad  ad minift ra- 
tion may  caufe,  then  the  advantages  are  mani*- 
feflly  on  the  fide  of  France.  As  often  as  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  being  difr- 
turbed,  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  rather 
to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land :  I  fubjoin  the  reafons  which  feem  to  fet  the 
matter  out  of  difpute. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  England  is  exclufively  a  ma- 
ritime power.  Rarely  have  its  continental  ope- 
rations been  important,  never  attended  with  du- 
rable effedls.  France  is  a  power  at  once  maritime 
and  continental.  By  a  well-judged  difpofition  of 
her  forces,  the  may  oppofe  an  effectual  counter- 
balance to  the  naval  power  of  England*  We  have 
feen  examples  ;  others  may  occur.  From  the 
moment  fuch  an  event  takes  place,  France  ac- 
quires in  Europe  a  preponderancy  of  incalculable 
advantage. 

Secondly.  All  the  connexions,  all  the  points  of 
contadl,  in  whicU  England  meets  the  continental 
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powers,  are  federative,  mercantile,  or  pecuniary  5 
icarcely  has  fhe  any  that  can  be  called  military. 
She  flands  interdidled  from  every  plan  of  con- 
quefl  and  aggrandizement.     Her  military  forces 
can  be  employed  only  in  temporary  expeditions, 
nor  are  likely,  any  more  than  her  fleets,  ever  to 
become  the  inftrumetits  of  permanent  dominion 
on  the  continent.     Whereas   France,   exclulive 
of  thofe  federative,  commercial,  and  pecuniary 
connexions  fhe  enjoys  in  common  with  her  ri- 
val, pofTefTes  a  fund  of  military  refources,  which 
enables  her  to  undertake  any  great  continental  en- 
terprife.     She  may  employ  at  will,  promifes  or 
threats,  negotiation  or  action.    Her  limits  in  Eu- 
rope are  not,  like  thofe  of  England,  fixed  and  de- 
termined for  ever.     They  are  fufceptible  of  con- 
tinual exteniion.     This  has  been  the  cafe  for  fe- 
veral  centuries.    And  if  it  be  true,  that  before  the 
revolution  they  had  reached  the  extent  prefcribed 
by  a  wife  and  pacific  fyflem  of  policy,  later  events 
will  prove  that  the  calculations  of  ambition  are 
of  a  different  nature  from  thofe  of  wifdora. 

Thirdly.  France  is,  and  has  long  been,  per- 
fectly fccure  from  any  external  attack;  liay> 
were  fuch  an  one  fuccefsful,  even  on  that  fuppo- 
lition,  it  could  never  terminate  in  the  lofs  of  it5 
independence,  or  the  extinction  of  its  political 
exiftence.  England,  it  mufl  be  admitted,  doe^ 
not  poffefs  this  invaluable  advantage.  Often  has 
fhe  been  menaced  with  a  dkeCk  invafion;  and 
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what  aggravates  the  evil,  ihould  the  attempt 
prove  fuccefsful,  it  is  impoflible  to  forefee  and 
calculate  the  dreadful  confequences. 

The  pradicability  of  a  defcent  on  England  has 
often  been  difcuffed  :  I  fhall  not  engage  in  the 
examination.  It  is  certain,  the  attempt  prefents 
difficulties  of  the  greateft  magnitude;  and  more 
particularly  lince  the  augmentation  and  improve- 
ment of  her  military  defence,  the  invader  mufl 
expect  a  moil:  determined,  perhaps  an  infur- 
mountable  reliilance.  It  is  however  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  thofe  who  are  beft  informed  on 
the  fubjed,  that  fuch  an  event  is  by  no  means 
impofiible.  England  herfelf  has  trembled  under 
the  threatened  danger ;  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, fo  far  from  reckoning  the  enterprife  chime- 
rical, has  admitted  it  among  her  plans  of  opera- 
tion. Now,  were  all  other  circumftances  equal, 
that  flate  which  is  on  the  fainteil  fuppolition  lia- 
ble to  fo  mortal  a  blow,  mull  lofe  in  comparifon 
with  a  flate  totally  exempted  from  that  danger. 

Fourthly.  An  uninterrupted  connexion  with 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  is  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  to  a  commercial  (late.  England  by  her 
induflry,  or  even  by  the  addrels  of  her  govern- 
ment, may  be  able  to  exclude  fuch  or  fuch  a  na- 
tion from  any  particular  market  in  Europe.  But 
this  the  cannot  effedl  by  open  force.  France  has, 
and  can  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  conqueil, 
exclude  any  commercial  nation  from  the  moft  im- 
portant  markets   and  provinces.     The   political 
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bafis  of  commerce  appears,  therefore,  much  nar- 
rower and  lefs  fecurc  for  England  than  for  France : 
and  thus  in  every  continental  war  England  ftands 
expofed  to  a  danger  that  threatens  her  well-being 
and  exigence,  while  France  is  perfectly  fecure. 

After  thefe  general  refle6lions,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  exhibit  a  fhort  Iketch  of  the  wars  that 
Lave  taken  place  between  France  and  England, 
that  I  may  give  an  hifiorlcal  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tion,  ^'  Which  of  the  two  powers  has  on  thefe  oc- 
calions  mofi:  frequently  confultcd  the  interefts  of 
Europe  ?" 

We  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  refpediive  iituation  of  the  powers 
who  were  engaged  in  them.  The  life  of  Wil- 
liam III.  was  a  perpetual  combat  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
This  ftruggle  may  metaphorically  be  confidered 
as  a  long  tragic  drama,  of  which  the  v^ar  for  the 
Spanifli  fucceflion  was  the  lad  a6t.  If  France 
did  not  terminate  this  war  with  greater  difgrace 
than  on  any  former  occaiion,  it  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  dilinteredednefs  of  England ;  and 
the  French  writers  have  with  one  voice  admitted 
It.  It  requires  but  a  flender  acquaintance  v^ith 
the  hifiory  of  that  period  to  recolledl  the  difficul- 
ties whicli  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  nego- 
tiation by  Anftria  and  Holland ;  and  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  gene- 
rous labour  and  gift  of  England, 
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From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  war  of  the 
Auftrian  fucceffion,  during  the  long  interval  of 
thirty  years,  peace  continued  uninterrupted  be- 
tween the  rival  countries.  They  were  even,  du- 
ring a  contiderable  portion  of  that  period,  con- 
nected by  treaty.  Whatever  might  be  the  opi- 
nions of  fome  of  the  enlightened  politicians  of 
England,  about  the  wifdom  and  benefit  of  this 
union,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  France  reaped 
the  fruits  of  this  harveft. 

It  is  true,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  <:oncluded 
in  1732,  England  refumed  her  ancient  connexions 
with  Aufiria  ;  but  fo  little  did  France  fufFer  from 
it,  that  only  three  years  after,  in  1735,  fhe  found 
herfelf  in  a  fiate  to  commence  and  profecute  one 
of  the  mod  fuccefsful  wars  fhe  ever  undertook 
againfl  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  ;  and  to  retain,  not 
only  without  the  oppofition,  but  adl:ually  with 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  the  important  ac- 
quifition  of  Lorraine.  France  profited  more  than 
llie  had  any  reafon  to  expedl ;  and  more,  beyond 
doubt,  than  fhe  expelled,  from  that  invincible 
dillike  to  war,  which  charadlerized  the  adminif- 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  part  which  England  took  in  the  fucceffion 
of  Auftria,  was  not  only  jufiified  by  the  call  of 
immediate  interefi^  but  by  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  oppofing  a  counterpoife  to  the  enterprifes  of 
France,  and  fupporting  the  Imperial  Houfe, 
threatened  with  immediate  ruin.  The  plans  of 
France  to  defiroy  this  ancient  rival  of  its  conti- 
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ncntal  power  arc  well  known ;  and  it  may  be  left 
to  any  impartial  judge  to  decide,  whether  it  was 
for  the  interefl  of  Europe  that  thofe  plans  fhould 
be  executed.  The  affiftance  which  Auflria  de- 
rived from  England,  in  this  critical  inftance,  mufl 
be  confidered,  agreeably  to  the  foundefl  principles 
of  federative  policy,  as  an  eiTenlial  advantage  for 
all  flates.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  placed 
this  truth  in  a  commandiog  point  of  view.  It  is 
a  inoft  remarkable  circumflance,  that  England, 
on  that  occalion,  renounced  the  advantages  fhe 
might  have  claimed  from  France,  which  Europe 
would  have  regarded  with  an  eye  of  indifference, 
to  feize  thofe  in  which,  with  Europe,  flie  took  a 
common  interefl.  She  relinquifhed  her  conquefls 
in  America,  fhe  reflorcd  the  important  acquifi- 
lion  of  Cape  Breton,  folely  to  compel  France  to 
abandon  the  Low  Countries.  The  only  advan- 
tage England  derived  from  this  war,  was  the  pre- 
iervation,  as  completely  as  it  could  be  enforced,  of 
\\icjiatus  quo  in  Europe. 

The  war  which  from  1735  to  1763  defolated 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  owed  its  origin  to  two 
caufes  extremely  different.  The  one  was  the 
dirputes  which  arofe  between  France  and  England 
with  rcfpecSV  to  the  boundaries  of  their  fettlements 
in  North  America  ;  the  other  was  the  coalition 
of  all  the  great  continental  powers  againft  the 
Kingof  Pruffia,  I  will  not  decide,  nor  even  exa»- 
mine  who  were  the  aggrefibrs  in  the  firil:  inilance  j 
our  concern  is  with  things,  not  with  men  :  indh- 
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Vidual  acStions,  as  deferving  praife  or  blame,  forai 
no  fubjedl  of  our  conlideration ;  our  bufinefs  is 
with  the  efFedls  and  refult  of  thofe  anions  on  the 
political  fyftem,  and  the  general  interefl  of  the 
federative  conftitution. 

If  in  this  point  of  view  we  confider  the  (even 
years  war,  we  find  ourfelves  compelled  to  admit, 
that  the  obje<9:  with  which  France  commenced  it, 
was  as  dire6lly  in  oppofition  to  the  advantage, 
nay,  to  the  general  fecurity  of  Europe,  as  the  part 
which  England  took  was  in  flridl  conformity  to 
the  principles  of  political  equilibrium.  In  the 
war  for  the  Aullrian  fucceffion,  England  fuppoii- 
ed  that  monarchy  againfl  France  and  Prufiia ;  in 
the  prefent  fhe  fupported  Pruflia  againft  France 
and  Auflria.  Each  was  equally  well-timed, 
equally  wife  and  falutary.  The  prefervation  of 
Pruflia  was  not  lefs  interefling  to  Europe,  than  the 
prefervation  of  Auflria.  The  part  which  England 
a6led  in  the  feven  years  war  confirmed  and  fealed 
her  pretenfions  to  the  honourable  title  of  protec- 
trefs  and  guardian  of  the  federative  fyflem  of  Eu- 
rope, againfl  every  attack,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came,  and  to  whatever  object  direded. 

This  war,  between  France  and  England,  bore, 
it  mufl  be  confefTed,  a  different  afpecl.  It  was 
on  the  point  of  annihilating  the  power  of  France 
in  North  America ;  it  weakened  her  marine,  and 
gave  her  rival  for  a  time  the  uncontefled  empire 
of  the  feas.  But  thefe  confequences,  which  in 
fadl  France  could  attribute  only  to  herfelf,  did 
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not  direflly  afFe6l  Europe.  They  could  not  b<s 
placed  in  the  balance  againft  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  her  co-operation  with  Pruffia,  and  the 
advantages  refulting  to  the  continent ;  they  did  not 
afFetSl  France  in  her  federative  capacity,  nor  con-* 
lidered  as  a  counterbalance  in  the  general  fyfient 
of  European  politics,  but  folely  and  limply  in  her 
individual  quality,  and  as  the  rival  of  England, 
It  is  extremely  natural  that  France  fhould  look 
upon  the  feven  years  war  as  the  mofl  difaftrous 
ihe  ever  experienced.  It  is  that  which  excited 
and  carried  to  cxcefs  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  all 
thofe  hoftile  paffions  which  fo  often  fet  nations  in 
array  one  againft  another.  The  peace  of  1762  is 
that  unpardonable  crime  which  never  finds  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  French  politicians.  This  is  the  true 
objedl  of  their  eternal  and  irreconcilable  animo- 
fity ;  here  is  the  fource  of  all  their  outcries  againfi: 
the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Britain.  Leaving  them  to 
complain,  which,  in  defpite  of  later  fiiccefics,  they 
have  not  failed  and  fiill  continue  to  do,  I  would  alk. 
What  are  thcfe  complaints  to  other  fi:ates,  how  is 
Europe  affeded  by  them  ?  has  France  been  deprived 
of  her  rank  and  influence  in  the  general  fyflem  ? 
has  ftielofi:  her  frontiers  ?  was  fhe  deprived  of  fecu- 
rity,  divefled  of  all  means,  interior  and  exterior, 
of  defence  ?  did  fhe  ceafe  to  be  a  maritime  power  ? 
did  flie  find  herfelf  without  fhips,  without  com- 
merce, without  colonies  ?  Did  England,  rifing 
on  the  ruins  of  her  rival,  didate  laws  to  Europe  ? 
did  fhe  deftroy,  did  Ihe  threaten  the  political 
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equilibrium  ?  No ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  So  far 
from  it,  that  very  equilibrium,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  more  perfedl  and 
more  fecure  than  at  any  former  period  whatever. 
France  remained,  what  Ihe  ever  had  been,  one  of 
the  firft  continental  powers,  and  in  the  very  iirft 
war  ihe  engaged  in  with  England,  proved  that  fhe 
had  not  loll  her  claim  to  being  one  of  the  iirft  naval 
powers. 

This  war,  the  lafl  before  the  revolution,  raifed 
the  marine  of  France  almofl  to  an  equality  with 
that  of  England,  proved  it  by  fplendid  vidtories, 
and  tore  from  England  her  moft  iiourilhing  colo- 
nies. It  mufl  be  confefTed,  that  narrow  and  ma- 
licious policy,  of  which  a  monopolizing  fpirit 
conftitutes  the  whole  wifdom,  which  grounds  its 
affluence  on  the  wants  of  others,  and  by  which 
the  fovereignsof  fo  many  ftates  have  been  feduced 
and  chained,  never  received  fo  complete  and  dif- 
graceful  an  overthrow  as  in  the  refult  and  efFe<Sls 
of  the  American  war.  Agreeably  to  thefe  narrow 
notions,  it  was  to  be  the  complete  ruin  of  Eng- 
land ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  the  epoch  of  her 
true  greatnefs.  But  whatever  may  be  the  diftant 
and  yet  unforefeen  efFe6ls  of  this  war,  did  its 
immediate  confequences  anfwer  the  expedlations 
of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  commenced  ?  In  con- 
formity with  the  general  rules  of  political  and 
trading  intereft,  France  attained  all  it  was  poffible 
to  attain  from  fuch  a  war :  nay,  Ihe-^became  a 
gainer  in  more  important  concerns.     Her  marine 
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experienced  a  new  organization,  her  fleets  rivalled 
thofe  of  England,  and  the  honour  of  her  flag  was 
reflored  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  peace 
of  1783  was  an  ample  compenfation  for  the  dif* 
grace  fliehad  experienced  in  that  of  1763, 

If  we  take  the  pains  to  compare  this  hifl:orical 
iketch  with  the  'principles  lately  advanced,  the 
following  dedu6lions  will  be  readily  admitted  : 

Firfl:,  That  the  principal  wars  which  have 
taken  place  between  France  and  England,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  not 
dire6lly  concerned  the  federative  fyflem  of  Eu- 
rope, lince  they  had  in  view  objedts  immediately 
afFedling  thofe  two  flates,  either  exclufively,  as 
in  that  of  1778,  or  conjundlively,  as  in  1763. 
Thofe  objefts  were  the  refpedtive  extenfion  or 
limitation  of  the  colonial  and  commercial  fyfl:em. 

Secondly,  That  in  feveral  of  thefe  wars,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  that 
of  the  Auflrian  fucceflion,  and  in  the  feven  years 
war,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  either  more 
or  lefs  threatened  by  France,  while  it  was  pro- 
tedled  and  reflored  by  England. 

Thirdly,  That  in  none  of  thele  wars  did  Europe 
run  any  rifle,  either  of  feeing  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  France  deflroyed  or  diminiflied,  fo  as 
to  affedl  the  general  intereft  ;  or  of  witnefling  the 
undue  and  difproportioned  afcendency  of  England 
in  the  federative  fyflem. 

What  then,  I  would  aflc,  becomes  of  all  thole 
accufations,  colleftcd  by  the  fpirit  of  party,  to 
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reprefent  England  as  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  and  cabal,  verfatility  and  fyflemath:  per- 
fidy ?  Where  are  thofe  wars  Ihe  has  excited  in 
Europe,  thole  alliances,  in  which  Ihe  became  a 
party  merely  to  diflblve  them,  thofe  falfe  combi- 
nations of  intereft  and  power  Ihe  has  introduced, 
thofe  partial  and  ephemeral  balances  of  power 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  general  balance, 
all  of  which  have  been  urged  againfl  her  with 
fuch  bitternefs  of  reproach  ?  The  hiflory  of  the 
eighteenth  century  maintains  a  total  lilence  on 
.  thefe  offences.  The  Britifh  government  has  kept 
one  obje61:,  and  one  only,  full  in  view,  that  of 
oppofing  a  vigorous  and  adive  refiflance  to  the 
enterpriiing  ambition  of  France.  The  means  of 
accomplifhing  this  point  have  varied  with  cir- 
cumftances.  When  France  was  connedled  with 
Pruffia,  England  made  a  common  caufe  with  the 
Houfe  of  Auflria.  When  France  joined  its  in- 
terefls  with  thofe  of  Auftria,  England  declared  for 
Prullia.  The  federative  fituation  of  England  has 
always  been  in  oppolition  to  that  of  France.  The 
objedl  and  plan  of  France,  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
lafl  century,  has  been  to  efFedl  a  revolution  in  the 
federative  fyftem.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanifh 
fucceffion  it  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon;  in  the  war  ofthe  Auftrian  fucceflion, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  fyftem  of  power ; 
and  in  the  feven  years  war,  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
King  of  Pruffia. 
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The  objeca  and  plan  of  England  in  each  of  thefe 
wars  has  been  to  prevent  a  revolution  in  the  federa- 
tive fyflem,  to  maintain  it  fuch  as  it  exided,  and  to 
repair  the  balance  when  France  laboured  to  deftroy 
it.  Whether  her  condudl  in  this  refpedl  was  influ- 
enced by  a  dilinterefted  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
by  motives  of  private  interefl^  or  by  hatred  and 
jealoufy  of  France,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
examine.  The  efFe£l  has  been  the  fame :  and  if 
we  are  difpofed  to  make  that  a  fubjedl  of  reproach 
to  her,  which  ihe  ihares  in  common  with  all 
ilates,  great  and  fmall,  "  her  having  purfued, 
with  perfeverance  and  uniformity,  the  prefent  in- 
terefl  of  her  power ;"  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that, 
in  virtue  of  her  particular  lituation,  her  diJi'mB 
interefl  has  ever  proved,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
general  intereft  of  all  powers,  that  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  prefervation  of  the  political  equilibrium 
of  Europe. 

In  the  a6l  of  accufation  againft  England  we 
find  another  grievance  inferted,  which,  like  the 
reil,  difappears  as  foon  as  the  grounds  on  which 
it  ftands  are  deftroyed  ;  but  it  has  been  urged 
with  fuch  frequency  and  force  as  to  demand  a 
particular  explanation :  I  mean  that  refpcdling 
fubfidies.  ^^  England  has  made  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope fucceffively  feel  the  weight  of  its  affiflance.'* 
If  this  lingular  expreffion  is  not  devoid  of  fenfe,  it 
muft  mean  that  England  has  by  means  of  its  fub- 
fidies  exadled,  or,  to  find  a  word  better  adapted  to 
the  terms  of  accufation,  has  conftrained  the  flates  of 
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Europe  to  undertake  wars  in  defpite  of  tbemfelves, 
againft  their  intereft  and  contrary  to  their  defire. 
In  that  crowd  of  common-place  affertion  and  de- 
clamation, which,  in  a  fuperficial  and  credulous 
age,  are  tranfmitted  from  writer  to  writer,  there 
arefome  fo  futile  and  trivial,  that  it  might  almoft 
excite  a  bluQi  to  fubmit  them  to  a  rigorous  exa- 
mination. In  this  clafs  muft  be  ranged  all  that 
is  advanced  with  refpedl  to  the  influence  of  fubfi- 
dies,  on  the  origin  and  prolongation  of  wars. 
That  a  petty  prince,  incapable  of  making  war  on 
his  own  account,  regulating  his  movements  by 
the  policy  of  the  greater  flates,  preferring  money 
to  every  other  conlideration,  yet  having  no  means 
of  acquiring  it,  with  fcarcely  more  troops  than  are 
neceflary  for  his  perfonal  fecurity,  fhould  be 
tempted  to  fell  thofe  troops  for  ready  money, 
and  engage  in  enterprifes  in  which  he  has  no 
intereft,  or  which  are  contrary  to  his  intereft ; 
this  is  a  pollible  cafe ;  nay,  we  have  feen  inftances 
of  it.  But  when  werefle61:  only  for  a  moment  what 
muft  be  the  expenfes  of  a  war  to  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  (and  I  underftand  here,  ex- 
penfes, in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  I  fpeak 
not  of  thofe  dreadful  facrifices  and  innumerable 
dangers  with  which  all  the  gold  in  the  univerfe 
cannot  be  put  into  competition^  when  we  con- 
lider  the  mere  pecuniary  expenlts,  even  of  a  fingle 
campaign,  if  we  enter  ever  fo  little  into  the  fpirit 
of  calculation,  we  fhall  never  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  any  government  would  ever  engage  in  a  war, 
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fblely  from  the  inducement  of  a  fubfidy.  Never 
did  fublidies  difcharge  the  moiety,  I  am  fpeaking 
with  moderation,  of  the  expenfes  incurred  on  fuch 
an  occalion;  never  was  a  war  undertaken,  or 
protradled,  from  the  fole  objedl  of  receiving  fubli* 
dies.  The  moft  abfurd  adminiftration,  the  nar- 
rowefl  policy,  never  reached  fuch  a  degree  of 
bhndnefs  and  madnefs.  Whatever  mean  idea 
may  be  entertained  of  the  maxims  of  fovereigns, 
and  of  the  principles  and  views  of  their  miniflers, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  reafon  to  afcribe  to  them 
ineafures  contradi(Siory  to  their  immediate  intereft, 
and  inconfillent  with  their  prefent  advantage. 

No  power  can,  with  any  profpe6l  of  fuccefs, 
offer  fublidies  to  another,  except,  independently 
of  the  connexion  they  are  about  to  frame,  they 
are  united  by  a  more  powerful  interefl,  and  at- 
tracted to  a  common  objedl.  Such  is  the  hiHory 
of  all  the  fublidies  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sublidies  never  produced  the 
origrnal  plan,  they  merely  facilitated  the  execu- 
tion. To  fupport  a  war,  troops  and  money  arc 
necelTary.  It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
two  allies,  of  which  one  polTelTes  a  fuperfluity  of 
.troops,  and  the  other  a  fuperfluity  of  money, 
fhould  reciprocally  furnilh  each  other  with  what 
is  refpe6lively  wanted.  This  exchange  of  means 
is  the  refult  of  a  policy  as  legitimate  as  it  is  well 
underHood :  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  found  federa« 
tive  conftitution;  lince  whatever  completes  and 
facilitates  the  means  of  maintaining  the  balance. 
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and  refifting  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  difturb  it, 
muft  ever  be  coniidered  as  a  decifive  advantage 
to  the  general  fyftem. 

We    muft  therefore    conlider  the  manner  in 
which  this  grievance  connedts  itfelf  with  the  other 
charges  exhibited  againft  England,  to  determine 
whether  it  be  juftly  founded.     If  the  part  Ihe  has 
taken  in  the  general  fyftem  of  European  policy 
be  culpable  ;  if  her  interference  in  continental  af- 
fairs have  proved  injurious  to  the  continent ;  if  Ihe 
have  deranged  the  equilibrium,  and  harafled,  op- 
prefTed,  and  enflaved  her  neighbours ;  then  the 
fubfidies  fhe  has  lavifhed  through  Europe  have 
been  its  bane,  and  richly  deferve  execration.   But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  fhe  have  protedled  the  weak 
and  oppreffed  from  the  powerful  and  ambitious, 
if  fhe   have  maintained  the  equilibrium,  if  her 
efforts  have  always  co-operated  with  the  true  in- , 
terefts  of  the  continent,  then  thefe  very  fubfidies 
have  been  a    benefit  to  thofe  who  partook  of 
them,  and  even  to  thofe  who  had  no  fhare  in 
them ;  and  thofe  alone,  who  have  fo  often  feen 
their  ambition   reprefTed  by   the  interference  of 
Great  Britain,  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
weight  of  her  fubfidies. 

My  deiign  in  the  prefent  difcufHon  has  not 
been  to  undertake  an  apology  for  the  politics 
and  adminifirations  of  England,  from  William 
III.  to  the  prefent  day.  Let  him  who  thus 
thinks  confider  the  nature  of  the  tafk  before  me. 
Oppofing  a  writer,  who,  with  moft  of  his  bro- 
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tbcr  politicians,  the  moment  England  is  named, 
is  but  toodifpofed  to  forget  every  principle  of  juf- 
ticc,  and  even  thofe  which  he  advances  himfelf, 
the  fimple    expoiition  of  truth   has  under  my 
hands  neceflarily  affumed  the  charadler,  and  con* 
fequently  the  tone  and  form,  of  a  profelTed  apolo- 
gy. My  only  objedl  has  been,  to  exhibit  in  its  true 
colours    and   undifputed  relations,   the   political 
fyflem  of  Europe,  as  it  exifted  previoufly  to  the 
French  revolution.    To  attain  this  obje6^,  it  be- 
came abfolutely  neceffary  to  examine  with  con- 
liderable    detail    the    iituation    of  that    power, 
which,  if  the  French  writers  may  be  credited,  has 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  troubles,  all  the  wars, 
all  the  diforders,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  Eu- 
rope.   It  became  neceffary  to  prove,  as  well  by  a 
complete  furvey  of  the  foundation  of  thefe  griev- 
ances, as  by  the  irrcliflible  evidence  of  hiflorical 
fadls,  that  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  occupied  her  proper  flation  in  the  fe- 
derative fyflem  only  for  her  own  fecurity  and  the 
fafety  of  others ;  that  her  influence  was  unattended 
with  danger  to  all  the  flates  of  Europe,  and  even 
to  France  itfelf,  her  ancient  and  her  only  rival ; 
that  fhc  was  neither  difpofed  nor  competent  to 
derange  the  balance  of  Europe ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  whole  century,  in  every  cir- 
cumfl^ance  of  importance,  flie  has  proved  herfelf 
one  of  the  raoft  powerful  ramparts  and  moil  con- 
ftant  protediors  of  that  very  equilibrium. 

So  far  Mr.  Gentz  in  his  own  words,  who  con- 
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eludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  defiring  to  im- 
prefs  the  great  objedl  of  all  his  refledlions ;  name- 
ly, that  notwithftanding  fome  particular  defedls, 
the  federative  conflitution  of  Europe  was  fuch  as 
might  reafonably  be  expe6ted,  and  fuch  as  an- 
fwers  with  admirable  exadnefs  the  defcription 
given  by  Mr.  Hauterive  of  what  he  conceives  fuch 
a  fyftem  ought  to  be.  Still  it  is  not  denied,  but 
it  was  fufceptible  of  improvement.  Many  im- 
portant points,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace,  had  not 
been  fufficiently  explained,  or  regulated  by  the 
common  agreement  of  nations.  But  thefe  de- 
ficiencies by  no  means  authorized  a  fulminating 
profcription.  Remedies  were  within  reach ;  there 
arofe  a  flattering  profpecl  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement, the  advancement  of  focial  cultivation, 
in  the  advantages  already  attained,  and  in  thofe 
confidently  promifed.  This  became  more  ob- 
vious in  the  lafl  twenty  years  preceding  the  re- 
volution. We  were  clearly  reaching  an  epoch  of 
great  general  change  and  improvement. 

He  then  fubmits  to  his  readers  the  infallible 
lymptoms. 

Firfl.  All  governments  had  acquired  the  con- 
vidlion  that  there  exilled  in  the  interior  cultiva- 
tion of  their  flates  a  more  abundant  fource  of 
power,  riches,  influence,  true  glory,  nay  of  ex- 
terior fplendour,  than  in  all  the  aggrandizements 
and  all  the  acquilitions  procured  by  arms  or  ne- 
gotiation. 

This  dodtrine  was  not  new,  but  it  was  a  no- 
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vclty  to  find  it  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of 
prinees.  Very  found  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  wars  generally  prevailed,  and  fuc- 
cceded  the  barbarous  maxims  of  our  anceftors. 
Enlightened  principles  of  commercial  policy 
fuccefsfully  combated  ancient  prejudices.  The 
folly  of  monopolies  was  Ihaken  off.  Exclufivc 
dominion  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world  was  no 
longer  conlidered  of  fupreme  importance.  Co- 
lonial pofTellions  were  regarded  in  the  proper 
point  of  view*  The  rivalry  of  the  commercial 
nations  flill  fubfifted,  but  took  a  different  direc- 
tion, andy  rejedling  phantoms,  afpired  at  a  durable 
reality.  Here  was  an  obvious  approach  to  the 
bleffings  of  a  general  peace.  Wars  of  ambition 
were  condemned;  the  fentenee  was  fufpended 
Gver  wars  of  commerce. 

Secondly.  At  the  fame  time,  the  mafs  of  thq 
people  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  had  be- 
come more  enlightened,  and  had  acquired  a  me- 
thod of  thinking  at  once  more  tolerant  and  more 
pacific.  Their  eyes  were  opened  to  their  true  in- 
terefls.  It  was  not  fuch  or  fuch  a  war,  that  be- 
came the  objeft  of  their  hatred,  but  all  wars. 
The  ideas  that  were  formed  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions, rights,  and  duties  of  flates,  were  clearer 
and  moie  determined.  The  fcience  of  public 
right  kept  pace  with  the  general  improvement. 
The  maxims  were  not  always  pradlifed,  but  were 
always  revered.  Had  governments  been  fo  dif- 
pofcdjthey  couldnot  have  refilled  the  fpirit  of  the 
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age ;  but,  in  faft,  their  interefl  was  conoeriied  in 
its  encouragement.  Without  afferting  that  the 
hearts  of  men  were  purer,  and  their  aclions  ra- 
dically more  moral,  it  muft  be  inlilted  that  the 
principles  of  anions  univerfally  admitted,  pro- 
mulgated, and  honoured,  had  never  been  fo  truly 
meritorious  and  praifeworthy. 

To  feled  for  the  fubjedl  of  the  bittcrefl  com- 
plaint, a  period  thus  confpicuous  for  the  moft 
brilliant  hopes;  to  reprefent  it  as  divcfled  of 
every  trace  of  public  right  and  adminiflrative  max- 
ims, is  furely  the  moil  paradoxical  attempt  in  the 
annals  of  political  quixotifm.  The  united  elo- 
quence and  logic  of  ancient  and  modern  fophifts 
mufl  have  been  foiled  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  Be- 
fore the  incorruptible  tribunal  of  hiflory  could 
lend  its  fandlion  to  fuch  a  reprefentation,  the 
books,  the  archives,  the  very  memory  of  man, 
mufl  be  obliterated  and  deflroyed.  No,  her  im-^ 
mortal  pen  will  deliver  down  to  poflerity  a  very 
different  account.  Europe  after  the  peace  of 
Weflphalia,  and  Europe  in  the  year  1786  ;  a 
look,  a  fingle  look  upon  this  flriking  contrafl  an- 
nihilates for  ever  volumes  of  calumnious  declama- 
tion. 

Suppofe  in  1786  it  had  been  propofed  to  a 
friend  of  humanity,  an  enlightened  man,  not  in* 
fenfible  of  the  defects  of  the  federative  fyflem, 
to  deflroy  at  a  fingle  blow  all  the  fubfifling  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  with  the  view  of  improving  its 
focial  conftitiition,  afmile  of  c  ntcmj:tor  a  cry  of 
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indignation  had  been  the  only  anfw^r.  This  blow^ 
has  been  felt ;  this  cruel  deftru6lion  has  taken 
place.  From  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice  to 
draw  forth  materials  for  the  conflrudion  of  the  new- 
one,  is  now  the  great  problem  which  exercifes 
the  fagacity  of  politicians.  But  it  is  necelTary  to 
corre6l  the  idea  that  this  event  was  neceffary, 
nay, further,  that  it  was  ufeful  and  beneficent.  The 
malady  is  afcertained,  but  a  falfe  notion  of  its 
origin,  raifed  in  credulity  and  fupported  by  fo- 
phifras  and  untruths,  has  produced  the  dangerous 
opinion,  that  it  may  be  conlidered  as  a  falutary 
crilis,  as  the  unavoidable  pafTage  to  a  better  order 
of  things.  So  long  as  this  illufion  fublifls,  r^r 
medies  are  ufelefs,  and  the  cafe  becomes  de- 
fperate. 
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CHAP.   IV, 

Refutation  of  the  fuppofed  commercial  or  economical 
Grievances* 

In  the  clofe  of  his  work,  Mr.  Gentz  undertakes 
the  vindication  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  referved  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination; having  already  given  a  fatisfadlory 
anfwer  to  the  idle  catalogue  of  political  griev- 
ances. The  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  learn,  that 
he  is  left  to  Ipeak  for  himfelf  through  the  whole  of 
this  important  and  intereiling  difculiion. 

The  complaints  againfl  England  are  at  once  fo 
acrimonious  and  fo  numerous,  and  may  with  fo 
much  propriety  be  confidered  as  the  echo  of  a  very 
predominant  party  on  the  continent,  that  it  becomes 
efTential  to  the  completion  of  my  undertaking  to 
give  them  a  very  firidl  examination.  This  I  fhall 
now  do.  My  former  view  of  the  ilate  of  England 
was  purely  and  exclufively  political ;  the  prefent 
may  by  way  of  diflindHon  be  termed  economical. 
This,  it  is  prefumed,  will  determine  whether  the 
induftry^  the  riches,  and  the  power  of  England 
are,  as  i^  boldly  afferted,  in  open  contradidlion 
to  the  induftry,  riches,  and  power  of  Europe,  or 
whether,  as  I  apprehend  will  appear  to  be  the  cafe, 
they  are  fuch  as  enable  her  to  occupy  her  proper 
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f^atlon  In  the  federative  fyflem,  with  honour  ta 
herfelf  and  with  advantage  to  Europe,  and  con- 
fequently  arc  highly  neceflary,  ufeful^  and  bene- 
ficent. 

The  author  of  the  State  of  France  in  the  Year 
Eight,  has  advanced  the  following  charges  againft 
England,  in  which  he  has  colle6led  all  that  has 
ever  been  urged,  or  that  ever  can  be  urged, 
^gaipfl:  the  maritime  and  commercial  prepon- 
derancy  of  that  country. 

1.  It  is  in  the  celebrated  Navigation  Ad  we 
xnufl  look  for  the  fource  of  the  oppreffive  fupe- 
riority  of  Great  Britain  in  her  commerce  and 
aijarine.  This  unjufl  and  hoflile  law  has  placed 
Englifh  induflry  in  a  permanent  flate  of  war 
with  the  induftry  of  every  other  country. 

2.  England  has  necefTarily  laboured  to  pro- 
cure for  herfelf  in  every  part  of  the  world,  com- 
mercial eflablifhments,  colonies,  fadlories,  or  ex- 
clusive privileges.  Too  well  has  fhe  fucceeded, 
at  the  coft  and  ruin  of  other  countries,  in  putting 
herfelf  in  pofTeffion  of  all  the  branches  of  induflry, 
and  of  every  fource  of  riches  and  power,  com- 
inercial  or  territorial,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  inhabited  or  uninhabited. 

3.  By  thefe  enterprifes,  and  the  monfirous 
monopoly  exercifed  in  the  defpotifm  of  the  pro- 
duce of  her  induftry,  fhe  has  annihilated,  or 
at  lead  palfied,  through  Europe,  the  internal 
induftry  of  all  other  countries;  ihe  has  impeded 
their  progrefs,  fhe  has  laden  them  with  the  moft 
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oppreffive  tributes,  ihe  has  covered  them  with 
indelible  difgrace,  by  rellraining  them  from  the 
free  exercife  of  their  refpe6live  powers  and  forces. 
This  tyranny,  pecuniary  and  military,  is  become, 
by  natural  progreffion  and  necelTary  confequence^ 
the  foundation  of  her  political  tyranny. 

The  fourth  charge,  that  of  having  invented  a 
new  maritime  code,  calculated  folely  for  her 
own  benefit,  and  hoftile  to  the  other  ][X)wers  of 
Europe,  is  not  difcufled  in  this  work  by  Mr. 
Gentz,  but  will  find  an  anfwer  in  that  part  of  its 
continuation,  which  examines  the  relative  litua- 
lion  of  the  neutral  powers. 

1.  O71  the  Navigation  AEl. 

Mr.  H.'s  refie6lions  on  this  a6l  clearly  prove 
the  neceffity  of  exhibiting  its  contents  and  ex- 
plaining its  meaning,  before  we  prefume  to  de- 
velope  its  charader  and  effedls.  For  were  this 
ftatutc  as  well  underftood  out  of  England,  as 
from  its  celebrity  in  the  hiHory  of  political  eco- 
nomy it  ought  to  be,  what  writer  would  venture 
to  call  it  a  permanent  confpiracy  againft  the  ia- 
dullry  of  all  other  countries  ? 

The  principal  heads  of  this  law  are  thefe : 
I .  No  veflcl  can  trade  either  with  Englifh  co- 
k)nies,  or  with  any  Engliih  eftablifliment,  or 
upon  the  coafls  of  England,  unlefs  the  owner^ 
captain,  and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  be  Eng- 
lifh.  2.  No  foreign  vefTel  can  import  into  Eng- 
land any  other  merchandife,  than  the  aflual  pro^ 
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duce  of  the  country  to  which  the  owner,  captain, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  ihall  belong.  3, 
There  arc  certain  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
which  are  prohibited  from  importation,  either  in 
Englifh  or  foreign  bottoms.  4.  No  fifh  can  be 
imported  into  England,  except  taken  by  Englifh 
iifherraen,  and  conveyed  in  Enghfh  bottoms. 
This  a6l  was  paflfed  in  165 1,  under  the  Protedlor- 
ate  of  Cromwell,  and  confirmed  in  1660,  by 
Charles  II.  Not  to  omit  any  material  part,  I  fhall 
mention  a  circumflance,  which  feems  entirely  to 
have  efcaped  our  author.  The  code  of  prohibitory 
laws  pafTed  in  England  againft  foreign  commerce, 
looks  conliderably  further  than  the  Navigation 
A61.  Many  later  flatutes,  by  very  heavy  duties 
on  articles  not  prohibited  by  that  a6l,  have  thrown 
frefh  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chant. 

If,  in  the  firfl  place,  we  examine  thefe  laws 
under  a  legal  view,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  every 
flate  has  a  right  to  pafs  them,  every  government 
is  fully  authorized  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as, 
without  a  pofitive  infradlion  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  feem  befl  calculated  for  the  promotion 
of  the  induflry  of  its  own  country.  No  ftate  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  any  other,  the  admiflion  of 
its  veflels,  merchandife  or  merchants,  and  ilill 
Icfs,  an  admiffion  free  and  unincumbered.  It  is 
upon  thefe  indifputable  principles,  that,  down  to 
our  days,  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe  has 
been    regulated.     All   ftates   v^ithout  exception 
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have  endeavoured  to  animate  or  fuftain  national 
induftry  by  prohibitory  laws  on  importation  and 
exportation,  bycuftoms  andexcifes,  and  by  every 
fpecies    of   limitation    and   control.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  men  converfant  in 
the  fcience  of  public  economy  with  refped  to  the 
advantages  of  fuch  regulations,    never  have  the 
regulations  themielves  been  contidered  as  infringe- 
ments on  the  rights  of  nations,  as  pofitive  offences, 
as   ufurpations,    and   as  crimes.     Nay,    on  the 
contrary,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  not 
only,  without  exception,    adopted  the  fyftem  of 
prohibitory  laws,  but  have,  as  it  were  in  a  fplrit 
of  competition,  given   them  every  improvement 
and  extenfion  of  which  they  were  poffibly  fuf^ 
ceptible.     If  every  country  of  Europe  has  not  its 
Navigation  A61,    it  mufl  not  be  imputed  to  a 
principle  of  generolity,  or  to  any  fcrupulous  foli- 
citude  for  the  intereft  of  its  neighbours ;  but  to 
the  impradicability  of  the  fcheme,  or  to  the  want 
of  vigour  and  forefight  in  the  national  charadler. 
Let  us  only  coniider  with  an  impartial  eye  the 
different    prohibitory  laws    which  fetter  foreign 
commerce  in  other  flates,  and  we  fhall  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  many  are  at  leafl  as 
oppreflive  in  their  effe6is,  and  as  harfli,  exclu- 
five,  intolerant,  and  hodile  in  their  principles,  as 
the  Navigation  Ad  of  England. 

This  inconteftable  right  which  each  (tate  pof- 
feffes  of  employing  for  the  furtherance  of  internal 
induftry    every  expedient  which  does  not  poll- 
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tively  infringe  on  the  rights  of  other  flates,  ac- 
quires, if  poiTible,  flill  greater  force  and  evi- 
dence, when  the  meafure  adopted  not  only  ad- 
vances its  induftry,  but  eftablifhes  its  fecurity.  A 
country  whofe  fafety  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  confiderabie  army,  has  a  well-eflablifhed 
right  of  preventing  by  fevere  prohibitory  laws  any 
of  its  fubjeds  from  pafling  into  the  fervice  of 
foreign  powers.  A  country  whofe  produce  of 
corn  is  inadequate  to  the  confumption  of  its  in- 
habitants, by  the  fame  right  may  rigoroufly  pro- 
hibit its  exportation.  A  ftate  which  without  the 
aid  of  a  confiderabie  naval  force  would  be  unable 
to  preferve  its  fafety  and  independence,  has  a 
well-eftabliflied  right  of  pafling  laws  to  regulate 
its  commerce  and  dealing  with  other  countries, 
with  a  diredl  view  to  thofe  great  objedls  of  all 
government.  England  ftands  in  this  latter  pre- 
dicament. Her  fecurity  refls  upon  her  marine : 
without  an  exteniive  navigation  there  can  be  no 
marine.  It  became  therefore  the  bulinefs  and  the 
duty  of  the  Englifli  legiflature  to  extend  its  navi- 
gation to  the  greatcft  poffible  degree. 

This  is  fufiicient  to  prove  that  the  Navigation 
Acl,  which  was,  in  fa 61,  merely  a  regulation  of 
internal  policy,  can  never  be  confidered  as  an 
ofFcnfive  meafure  to  all  other  nations,  much  left 
a  permanent  confpiracy  againft  their  rights. 

But  I  fliall  be  aiked,  Is  this  regulation  com- 
patible whh  the  principles  of  a  wife  and  liberal 
policy  ?     Could  not  Englifh  induftry  have  becq 
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animated  by  other  and  lefs  violent  meafares  ? 
And  admitting  the  legality  of  the  Navigation 
AS:,  and  its  advantageous  tendency  to  England, 
has  it  not  been  a  perpetual  fource  of  difcontent  to 
other  countries  ?  The  folution  of  thefe  queftions 
■will  put  us  in  pofleffion  of  the  true  charadler  of 
this  a6l:. 

Generally  fpeaking,  all  laws  which  impede  the 
free  and  natural  progrefs  of  human  induflry, 
which  prefcribe  a  forced  direction,  which  compel 
it  into  a  courfe  into  which  it  would  not  have 
gone  voluntarily,  or  at  lead  would  never  have 
purfued  exclufively ;  all  laws  which  promote 
induftry  only  by  reflraining  liberty,  are,  without 
exception,  pernicious.  In  this  clafs  mud  be 
placed  the  Navigation  AS.  It  conflrains  the 
inhabitants  of  England  to  fetch  in  their  own 
ihips  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  unlefs 
they  will  fubmit  to  a  total  privation  of  them.  It 
conflrains  them  confequently  to  devote  to  foreign 
commerce  a  greater  flock  of  labour,  and  a  larger 
capital,  than  would  have  been  neceffary  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  if  importation  had  been 
left  free  and  unfliackled.  It  compels  them  to 
renounce  the  benefit  of  foreign  induftry,  in  cafes 
where  its  employment  is  manifeftly  more  advan- 
tageous than  their  own.  It  prevents  them  from 
purchafing  in  foreign  markets  articles  which  they 
could  there  purchafe  conliderably  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  procured  at  home.  It  hinders  them 
from  uiing  foreign   veffcls  for  the   tranfport   of 
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their  merchandife,  in  cafes  where  the  freiglii 
would  have  been  confiderably  lefs,  and  confe- 
quently  raifes  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
Under  a  general  view  of  political  economy  this 
a6l  has  no  claims  of  exemption  from  the  pro- 
fcription  which  flrikes  at  all  prohibitory  laws. 

All  this  is  trnc ;  but  circumftances  may  arife, 
when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  wife  government, 
to  give  up  certain  principles  of  public  economy, 
and  facrifice  to  the  preffing  exigences  of  an  im- 
portant ir>tcref^,  w^iether  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, the  maxims  and  confiderations  of  the  ad- 
miniflrative  fcicnce.  It  is  to  circumilances  of 
this  nature  the  Navigation  Adl  owes  its  exiflence. 
If  England  were  difpofed  to  preferve  herfelf  in 
balance  with  the  great  continental  powers,  to  a 
certain  point  only ;  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ance,  and  guard  her  fhores  from  invaiion;  it 
became  neceflary  to  bring  her  marine  to  the 
greatefl  pitch  of  perfection.  Such  an  obje<5l  juf- 
tifies  laws  dired^ly  prohibitory.  The  A6t  of  Na- 
vigation is  a  law  of  that  ilamp  and  clafs,  and  it 
has  produced  the  efFedls  delired.  To  give  em- 
ployment and  energy  to  the  Britifh  marine,  it  has 
obliged  this  nation  to  ufe  their  own  fhips,  their 
own  failors,  and  their  own  capitals  in  the  culti- 
vation of  all  thofe  branches  of  commerce  which 
would  other  wife  have  fallen,  in  great  part,  or 
exclulively,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  has 
compelled  commercial  induflry  to  become,  more 
completely  and  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have 
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othervvife  done,  a  nurfery  for  the  national  ma- 
rine, and  confequently  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful bulwarks  of  the  country,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
pledges  of  its  iafety,  one  of  the  firft  inftruments 
of  its  grandeur. 

But  it  never  fhould  be  forgotten,  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
the  operation  of  this  adt  was  lb  far  from  being 
a  diredt  advantage  to  Englilh  induftry,  that  it 
was  on  the  contrary  a  limitation  of  that  indultry, 
and  conlequently  a  facrifice  which  England  vo- 
luntarily impofed  upon  herfelf,  to  fix  upon  a 
folid  bafe  the  firfl  and  greateft  of  all  intereHs. 
For  under  the  immediate  view  of  induflry  and 
commerce,  the  true  advantage  of  a  ftate  refls  on 
a  concurrence  of  the  widefl  extent,  on  the  un- 
retrained  liberty  of  purchafing  as  cheap  and 
felling  as  dear  as  is  rendered  pradicable  by  iis 
lituation  and  addrefs.  The  Navigation  A61  was 
an  outrage  on  this  liberty,  it  deftroyed  or  re- 
prelTed  this  concurrence.  So  far  from  its  being  a 
law  directly  advantageous  to  the  external  commerce 
of  England,  it  was  a  law  indirefily  difadvanta- 
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Whoever  then  contemplates  under  a  true  point 
of  view  the  interefis  of  national  induftry  and 
the  fources  of  national  opulence,  will  never  feck 
in  the  navigation  laws  of  England  for  the  founda- 
tion of  its  commercial  grandeur.  If  its  com- 
merce has  fpread  out  to  fuch  a  wonderful  extent, 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  its  Navigation  AcSl,  but 
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in  defpite  of  that  very  adl.  It  is  to  caufes  of  a 
different  nature  that  we  mull  afcribe  the  unri- 
valled progrefs  of  BritiHi  trade.  The  Navigation 
A61  did  not  create  that  trade.  Had  any  other 
ilate^  not  poffeffing  the  advantages,  difpofition, 
and  natural  reiburces  of  England,  devifed,  and 
put  into  vigorous  execution  fuch  a  law,  it  had 
been  the  immediate  iignal  for  the  deftrudlion  of 
its  commerce,  the  extinction  of  its  induflry,  and 
the  decay  of  its  refources. 

If  we  have  proved  that  the  Navigation  Adl  did 
not  produce  for  England  the  eifecls  afcribed  to 
it  by  a  blind  jealoufy,  or  a  purpofed  malignant 
reprefentation,  it  only  remains  to  conlider  how 
far  it  has  been  really  prejudicial  to  other  ftates. 
For  though  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  the  Britifh 
government  has  a  right  to  pafs  fuch  a  law,  ftill  it 
might  be  attended  with  pernicious  eiFedls  to  other 
countries,  and  without  being  formally  unjuit 
might  deferve  to  be  called  a  hollile  and  ofFenlive 
law,  a  law  manifeftly  in  oppoiition  to  the  inte- 
reiis  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  Navigation  A61  afFedts  only  one  branch 
of  commerce ;  that  by  which  certain  ftates  tranf- 
port  into  another  country  the  produ6lions  and 
manufadlures  of  foreign  countries.  This  carrying 
trade  was  the  fource  of  the  amazing  riches  of  the 
Dutch;  and  they  were  the  only  people  upon 
whom  this  a6l  had  a  diredl  operation.  It  fhut 
againft  them  all  the  markets  of  England  ;  but  its 
qonfequences  were  bounded  by  this  effect.     It  did 
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not  touch  the  dlredt  commerce  of  Europe,  it  in 
no  degree  afFecled  the  traffic  carried  on  by  its 
different  ilates  with  their  refpedive  natural  pro- 
dudions  and  manufadlures.  If  other  laws  palTcd 
in  England  have  reftrc^liied  and  fnackled  com- 
mercial liberty,  it  has  been  the  fame  cafe  with  all 
the  powers  adling  on  a  fyitem  of  mercantile 
policy :  the  A61  of  Navigation  became  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  all,  who  were  not  concerned 
in  the  carrying  trade ;  nor  can  it  be  confidered  as 
elfentially  prejudicial  even  to  them.  At  worfl, 
it  excluded  them  from  the  markets  of  a  iingle 
country  only,  and  the  reft  of  Europe  afforded 
them  ample  compenfation.  Hlfiory  will  inform 
us  that  neither  Holland,  Flamburgh,  nor  the 
other  flates  which  cultivated  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, experienced  any  vifible  fhock  or  fcnftble 
decline  from  the  operation  of  this  adl. 

Its  adverfaries  tell  us  that  if  every  government 
was  determined  to  pafs  a  limilar  a 61  againft  all 
other  nations,  it  would  prove  the  deflrudion  of 
the  carrying  trade.  The  obfervation  is  undoubt- 
edly jaft;  but  it  is  only  on  one  fuppofitlon,  and 
that  grofsly  improbable,  that  this  threatened  evil 
could  take  place  :  namely,  either  that  all  govern- 
ments conjundllvely  muft  have  become  incapable 
of  judging  of  their  own  interefts,  or  have  con- 
curred in  making  a  facrifice  of  them  for  the  ab- 
furd  pleafure  of  injuring  their  neighbours.  For 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  govern- 
ment which  eftabllihes  a  monopoly  is  always  the 
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firfi^  to  fuiFer  by  its  baneful  influence.  To  pre- 
vent fuch  a  law  from  becoming  reprehenlible, 
nay,  abiurd  and  unpardonable,  it  is  necelTary 
that  motives  of  the  greatell:  weight  be  brought 
forward  in  its  fupport.  It  is  in  addition  necefTary 
that  the  ftate  by  which  it  is  pafled  fhould  pof- 
fefs  peculiar  power,  and  be  endued  with  abun- 
dant refources.  It  is  England  alone  which 
unites  thefe  two  indifpenfable  conditions.  All 
other  ftates  are  deficient  either  in  adequate  mo- 
tives, or  the  means  requilite  for  its  enforcement. 
Molt  ftates  are  deficient  in  both. 

From  the  preceding  refie^lions  it  wiU  folloWj 
iirfl,  that  the  Navigation  Adl  has  limited  foreign 
induftry  in  a  lingle  point  only,  in  having  ex- 
cluded thofc  nations  who  are  concerned  in  the 
carrying  trade  from  fome  of  the  principal  markets 
of  that  commerce.  Secondly,  That  it  is  not  in 
this  act  that  we  mufl  feek  the  fource  of  the  com- 
mercial grandeur  and  riches  of  England.  It  pof- 
fefTed,  in  common  with  every  monopoly,  the  dif- 
advantage  of  prejudicing  internal  induflry  ;  and, 
if  that  did  actually  profper  in  an  eminent  degree, 
it  is  owing  to  other  caufes.  Thirdly,  That  if 
there  is  a  view  in  which  this  act  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  wife  law,  it  is  in  its  having  facrificed 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  political  economy  for  the 
purpofe  of  extending  internal  induftry,  on  which 
depend  the  defence,  fecurily,  and  independence 
of  England.  Contemplated  in  this  light  of  po- 
licy, it  may  have  been  proved  indireflly  advan- 
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t^geous  to  all  the  other  elementary  branches  of 
national  grandeur  and  profperity.  Fourthly  : 
Were  this  a6l  an  imprudent  meafure,  it  deferved 
not  on  that  account  the  imputation  of  being  un- 
jufl.  It  was  a  itep  of  internal  policy,  of  which 
no  one  ftate  is  obliged  to  render  an  account  to 
any  other.  Fifthly  :  If  by  prohibitory  regula- 
tions on  importation  and  exportation,  by  heavy 
taxes  on  foreign  produce,  and  by  other  proceed- 
ings of  mercantile  policy,  England  has  gone  be- 
yond her  Navigation  A61,  and  fhackled  induftry, 
internal  or  external,  in  a  degree  and  extent  not 
juflified  by  any  motives  of  weightier  conlideration, 
then  in  that  cafe  beyond  a  doubt  fhe  is  culpable. 
But  no  flate  in  Europe  has  a  right  to  reproach  her, 
fince  all  have,  without  exception,  adopted  the 
fame  mercantile  policy.  Be  fides,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land that  the  true  principles  of  public  economy 
have  been  beft  developed  and  mod  fuccefsfully 
pradifed,  there  is  a  reafonable  prefumption,  that 
(he  is  the  mofl  difengaged  from  every  narrow 
maxim  of  a  falfe  commercial  policy  ;  and,  in  fa6l, 
this  prefumption  is  fupported  by  repeated  proofs 
during  the  laft  twenty  years. 

It  is  not  then  in  the  commercial  legiflation  of 
England  that  we  find  any  ground  for  thofe  mur- 
murs, which  reach  us  on  every  lide,  againft  hec 
commercial  tyranny.  Should  they  not  be  defti-' 
tute  of  foundation,  it  mufl  be  fought  in  other 
quarters. 

The  monopoly  of  Englifli  eftablifhments  out 
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of  Europe,  from  the  moment   that  the  human 
powers  and  foclal  and  civil  cultivation   reached 
that  degree  of  improvement,  to  which,  for  three 
centuries,  they  have  been  incefTantly  advancing  : 
from  that  moment  there   neceifarilj  fprung  up 
amongft  cultivated  nations  a  deiire  of  forming 
permanent    connexions    with    the    moft   diflant 
countries  of  the  globe.     Neceffity,  the  love  of 
enjoyment,  the  fpur  of  curiofity,  a  greater  difpo- 
.iition  to  labour,  motives  of  every  kind,  fome  ori- 
ginating in  reafon,  others  in  paffion,  concurred  in 
giving  this  delire  an  incalculable  degree  of  inten- 
lity.     What  was  at  firfl  abandoned  to  the  teme* 
rity  of  a  few  adventurers,  became  by  degrees  the 
object  of  fyftematic  adlivity ;  what  had  been  re- 
garded as  fuperfluous,  foon  appeared  indifpenf- 
able,  and  luxury,  lofing  its  name,  a  neceflary  want 
and  demand.     The  produdions  of  the  moft  dif- 
tant  countries  were    converted  into   objecls    of 
prime  neceffity.     Men  found  in  the  fea  a  coun- 
try, in  navigation  an  excluUve  occupation,  and  in 
colonial  ellablifliments  a  branch  of  ordinary  in- 
duflry. 

This  progreffive  developement  of  induftry,  this 
endlefs  multiplication  of  the  objedls,  the  inftru- 
ments,  and  the  efFeds  of  human  induflry  ;  all 
this  is  in  the  courfe  and  order  of  ^ur  deftiny. 
Cultivation  and  improvement  are  not  the  exclu- 
Uve polTeffion  of  a  privileged  people,  but  formed 
to  reach  and  embrace,  in  due  time,  every  part  of 
the  globe.     Under  this  point  of  view,  the  hiflory 
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*f  the  European  eftablifhments,  notwithftandlng 
the  evils  with  which  thqy  were  accompanied, 
boafts  many  coniiderations  of  fplendour  and  ad- 
vantage. Viewed  in  other  rcfpedls,  it  becomes 
confufed,  problematical,  and  obfcure.  Why,  it 
may  be  aiked,  fhould  unheard-of  cruelties  and  vio- 
lence difgrace  every  ftep  which  civilized  countries 
have  taken  in  thefe  uncultivated  regions  ?  Why 
were  millions  doomed  to  perifh,  that  a  happier 
generation  might  rife  on  their  ruins  ?  Why  were 
the  bloodieft  wars,  flavery,  oppreffion,  and  ex- 
tortion, made  the  foundation  of  the  nobleft  fuper- 
ftrudlure  ever  raifed  by  men  ?  The  underfland- 
ing  is  loft  in  thefe  inexplicable  contradictions, 
while  it  conliders  the  greatnefs  of  the  objedl  pro* 
pofed,  the  indignity  of  the  means  employed. 

What  appears,  with  a  few  exceptions,  clear  and 
indifputable,  is,  that  violence  and  injuftice  have 
been  the  firft  and  only  titles  of  all  European  efla- 
blifhments  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  Por- 
tuguefe,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French, 
all  are  in  this  refpe6l  equally  culpable.  No  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  reproach  another.  I  infift  fur- 
ther, that  no  European  whatever  is  juftified  in 
accufing  the  commercial  nations  with  the  .cruel- 
ties they  inflifted  on  the  original  inhabitants. 
For  if  we  enjoy,  more  or  lefs,  the  multiplied  ad- 
vantages derived  from  thofe  eftablifhments^  and 
are  unwilling  to  renounce  them,  we  clearly  par- 
take of  the  refponiibility  attached  to  the  enjoy-^ 
Oient;,  and  in  fome  meafure  of  that  which  accom-' 
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panied  the  original  acquifitlon.  Bcfides,  ih6  ma-' 
jority  of  the  evils  introduced  on  that  occation 
fubiift  no  longer  but  in  the  page  of  hiitory.  More 
libet-al  and  humane  maxims  have  fucceeded  to 
thofe  of  the  firfl:  invaders ;  and  as,  in  defpite  of 
philanthropical  declamation,  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion fubfifting  amongft  cultivated  nations  of 
the  neceffity  of  maintaining  the  fyflem  hitherto 
adopted  in  due  vigour,  it  only  remains  with  us  to 
wifh,  that  the  enlightened  fpirit  of  the  age  may 
introduce  amongfi:  the  nations  fubjedled  to  out 
wants,  real  or  imaginary,  that  wife  and  tempe- 
rate regard  to  their  delliny  and  condition,  without 
which  neither  peace,  juilice,  or  common  intereft, 
c^an  exift. 

The  quertion  before  us  is  properly  this  :  if  it  i^ 
jiecefTary  that  Europeans  fhould  extend  their 
fway  over  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  that  a  commercial  and  maritime  fyftem 
ihould  eftablifh  permanent  connexions  between 
thofe  countries  and  our  own,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  this  dominion  and  this  fyftem,  which 
harmonize  befl  with  the  general  interefls  of  Eu- 
rope ? 

It  has  been  cuflomary  to  anfvver  the  queflion* 
tjpon  this  principle  :  that  the  mofl  favourable  fitu- 
ation  of  things  would  be  that,  in  which  all  the 
marilime  powers  fhould  poflefs,  as  equally  as 
pofTible,  the  advantages  of  colonial  efiablifhments 
and  cornmerce ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  if  anj^  one  of  thefe  powers  jfhould  acquire  a 
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decided  afcendency,  more  particularly  if  it  iliould 
obtain  excluiive  dominion  in  fo  vaft  a  fphere  of 
power  and  a61ivity,  there  would  thence  necefla- 
rily  refult  a  monopoly  in  the  fale  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, a  monopoly  whofe  difaftrous  eife6ls  would 
be  felt  by  all  Europe. 

I  am  at  prefent  difpofed  to  confider  this  opi- 
nion as  well-founded,  and  on  that  fuppofition 
ifhall  examine,  with  reference  to  the  complaints 
urged  againft  England,  how  the  dominion  of  the 
Europeans  was  fhared  out  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft 
Indies,  and  in  An:ierica,  previoully  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  largeft  and  fineft  portion  of  India  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  where  they  had  found- 
ed the  moft  powerful  empire  known  in  that  cli- 
xhate  fince  the  decline  of  that  of  the  Mogul.  It 
was  from  the  hands  of  their  agents  we  received 
the  moft  precious  produ6lions  of  that  country; 
and  it  was  brought  to  us  in  their  own  veftels. 
Jn  addition  they  had  opened  a  prodigious  trade 
with  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  Alia,  particularly 
with  China,  whofe  tea,  having  become  in 'Europe 
an  article  of  the  firft  neceftity,  formed  a  very  lu- 
crative branch  of  Englifh  commerce.  Not w  1th- 
ftanding,  before  the  revolution,  their  dominion  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  as  well  as  their  commerce  in 
thofe  feas,  was  far  from  being  excluiive.  France, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Denmark,  had  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  both  in  the  one  and  the  other. 
Erom  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Japan^  there  was 
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not  a  coail,  an  ifland,  a  port,  a  fcttlement,  which 
the  fhips  of  thofe  countries  did  not  vifit.  They 
poflefTed  fadories,  cities,  provinces,  which  might 
be  placed  in  competition  with  thofe  of  England. 
It  was  even  dubious  till  the  clofe  of  the  war  of 
1736,  whether  the  Englifli  or  the  French  fhoulcf 
bear  fway  in  Indoftan.  The  afcendency  of  Hol- 
land in  the  feas  of  India  was  to  the  full  as  im* 
portant  as  that  of  England  on  the  continent,  and 
Batavia  had  rifen  to  fplendour  before  the  name  of 
Calcutta  was  known.  The  Dutch  found  in  the 
cxcluiive  occupation  of  the  Ipice-ifiands  an  in- 
exhaullible  fource  of  riches,  and  fhared  with  Eng- 
land the  trade  of  China.  They  poffefled  that  6f 
Japan  without  competition.  England,  it  is  true^ 
upon  the  whole,  had  a  preponderancy  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  but  enjoyed  neither  abfolute  dominioa 
nor  exclufive  commerce. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  the  divifion  was  more  equal, 
and  the  balance,  if  it  inclined  at  all,  was  certainly 
in  favour  of  France.  St.  Domingo  alone  was^ 
worth  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  taken  together;  and^ 
bclides  that,  fhe  was  poffeffed  of  other^  rich  and  , 
flourifhing  fettlements.  If  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
Spain  was  not  equally  powerful  with  England,  that 
circumllance  was  not  owing  to  the  the  extent  of 
the  Engliih  poflelTions,  lince  Cuba  alone  may  be 
eftimated  at  thrice  their  value;  but  it  fprung  from 
the  defc6lsor  weaknefs  of  the  Spanilh  government. 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  poflefTed  alfo  va-» 
Juable  fettlements  in  the  Caribbees ;  and  fiireW 
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it  would  favour  of  madnefs  to  aflert,  that  the  pof- 
feflbrs  of  Jamaica  bore  an  abfolute  fway  m  that 
immenfe  archipelago,  or  that  they  were  able  to 
cxercife  in  Europe  the  monopoly  of  Weft  India 
commerce. 

The  cafe  was  the  fame  on  the  continent  of 
America.  From  the  peace  of  1783,  England  re- 
tained in  North  America  only  a  rude,  uiiculti- 
vated,^  and  lleril  country.  The  vail  regions  of 
South  America,  with  the  immenfe  treafures  they 
inclofe,  belonged  either  to  Spain  or  Portugal.  All 
that  part  of  North  America  on  this  lide  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  United 
States,  was  under  the  French  or  Spanifh  domi- 
nion. Judging  from  her  territorial  pofleffions^  or 
from  her  political  power  and  grandeur,  in  Ame- 
rica England  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  a 
power  of  the  third  rank. 

It  becomes  then  clear,  that,  before  the  French 
revolution,  England  poiTefied  no  more  than  any 
other  pawer  of  Europe  an  exclufive  dominion  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  world;  that  France,  Eng- 
J^nd,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  had  their  fhare,  more  or  lefs,  in  thofe 
iflands  and  territories  which  acknowledged  Eu- 
ropean jurifdidlion  -,  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
Ihare  of  England  was  neither  the  largefl  nor  the 
moft  important ;  that  the  trade  with  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  America,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tage of  fupplying  Europe  with  the  produ<5ls  of 
thofe  countries,  was  divided  amongft  the  maritime 
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hations ;  and  that  if  before  the  revoiution  Ed^t* 
land  had  furpaflfed  her  rivals  in  colonial  com^ 
inerce,  a  circumftance  which,  with  regard  tp 
France  will  admit  of  a  doubt,  the  caufe  doe$ 
not  lie  in  monopoly,  nor  even  in  the  fuperiority 
of  her  colonial  fettlements;  it  mufl  be  fought 
el  fe  where. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
this  fubjedl,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  view  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  iince  the  revo- 
lution. On  the  continent  of  America  things  rei. 
main  as  they  v/ere;  with  the  exception  of  Suri- 
nam, England  made  no  conquefl ;  and  France,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain,  lofi:  no  part  of  their  ancient  pof- 
feffions.  In  the  Weft  Indies  England  took  fromi 
the  French  Martinique,  and  fome  lefs  coniiderable 
iflands,  from  the  Spaniards  Trinidad,  and  from  the 
Dutch  all  their  fettlements*  France  acquired  the 
entire  pofleffion  of  St.  Domingo,  of  which  ihe 
before  pofleffed  only  the  beft  cultivated  moiety* 
It  is  highly  probable,  on  a  peace,  if  France  will 
confent  to  fome  facrifices,  England  will  relinquifh 
the  greater  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  hqf 
conquefts.  But  at  prefent,  the  acquiiitions  of 
France,  both  in  adlual  value  and  extent  of  terr 
ritory,  may  be  coniidered  as  equivalent  to  thofe 
of  England. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
There  Englifli  afcendency  is  undifputed.  The 
inoft  valuable  poiTeffions  of  Holland,  their  fpice- 
iflands  and  Ceylon,  have  fallen  into  their  hands^ 
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The  only  power  in  the  peninfula,  who  was  able 
to  meet  them  in  army,  has  experienced  difgrace, 
defeat,  and  death,  in  the  trial.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  having  confirmed  the  power  of  England 
in  India,  the  great  queflion  we  are  to  meet  is 
this:  how  far  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  is 
concerned  in  the  particular  preponderance  of  any 
one  nation  in  territorial  power  and  colonial  fet- 
tlements.    I  return  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Gentz. 

If  thefe  difiant  pofTeffions  have  been,  or  can 
ever  become,  a  diredl  fource  of  power,  then  it 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  whom 
they  belong.  For  becoming  thus  the  inflruments 
of  great  political  influence,  they  may  effentially 
modify  the  fubiifling  relations  of  the  European 
ilates,  and  eflablifh  or  derange  the  federative 
conftitution,  as  they  are  engrolfed  by  one  power^ 
or  diftributed  among  feveral.  Then  they  mufl 
be  conlidered  as  provinces  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  as  real  acceflions  of  territory  to  the 
{lates  which  own  them ;  and  the  equilibrium  of 
feurope^  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  be  as  fenfibly  affedb- 
ed  by  the  conqueft  of  St.  Domingo,  or  the  My- 
fore,  as  by  that  of  Holland  and  Italy. 

It  is  not,  however,  thus  with  thefe  pofTeflions ; 
never  have  they  proved  to  any  country  an  imme- 
diate fource  of  revenue,  confequently  not  of 
grandeur  or  political  power.  The  expenfes  of 
their  adminiftration  abforb,  and  often  furpafs, 
their  productive  income.  It  is  a  well-known  fadl, 
that  every  Eaft  India  and  Weft  India  company, 
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founded  updri  fefrltorlal  dominion,  lias  eltlier 
been  totally  ruined,  ot  with  difficulty  efcapedthat 
fate.  That  vaft  and  fertile  territory  which  now 
forms  in  North  America  fuch  a  flouriihing  flate, 
did  not  produce  lb  much  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
rtient  as  a  fingle  fquare  mile  in  England.  The 
ilightefl  mfpe6tion  of  the  India  budget,  prefent- 
ed  annually  to  Parliament,  will  prove  the  little 
value  of  India  poffeffions  coniidered  as  territoriaf 
dominion.  Thefe  conquerors,  the  objefe  of  fuch 
envy,  thefe  fucceflbrs  of  the  Moguls,  who  rule 
dver  thirty  millions  of  fubjedls,  who  govern  the 
richefl  country  of  the  globe,  are  accumulating 
debt  upon  debt,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  covering 
th^ir  expenfes  ;  inftead  of  a  furplus  in  their  re- 
venues, they  are  annually  prefented  with  a  deficits 
This  extended  empire  would  prove  a  burden  to 
the  country,  if  fhe  did  not  find  a  compenfation 
in  that  which  conflitutes  the  foul  and  effence  of 
her  greatnefs,  I  mean  in  the  extenfion  of  her 
commerce.  This  is  not  the  place  for  unfolding 
the  caufes  of  this  lingular  phenomenon  ;  they  do 
not  fpring  alone  from  accidental  caufes,  but  they^ 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in 
the  indifpcnfable  conditions  of  the  adminiftration 
of  the  territory  diflant  from  the  centre  of  power. 
More  or  lefs,  they  will  ever  be  found  applicable 
tto  all  territorial  poffeffions  fituated  out  of  Europe. 
^  A  dominion  of  this  nature,  then,  will  never  have 
a  conliderable  influence  either  upon  the  fubfifling 
ifclation  of  the  refpe61:ive  ftates,  or  upon  the  def- 
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tiny  of  Europe.  Let  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Eng- 
lilh  reign  alone  and  exclufively  in  the  Eaft  or 
Weft  Indies,  in  Africa  and  ,Ai93erica,  let  them 
reign  conjunctively,  or  let  ea,ch  of  them  be  ex- 
cluded from  reigning ;  all  this  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, fo  long  as  reigning  is  alone  the  quef- 
tion.  Dominion  becomes  important,  only  as  it 
connedis  itfelf  with  another  advantage.  This  is 
commerce.  It  is  commerce  alone  which  gives 
colonies  a  value  interefling  to  Europe.  If  by  its 
foreign  poffeflions,  any  European  nation  has  pro- 
cured for  itfelf  a  coniiderable  power,  it  follows, 
that  thefe  pofleflions  muft  have  given  to  the  ge- 
neral commerce  of  that  nation,  or  to  fome  parti- 
cular branches  of  it,  an  extenlion,  which,  with- 
out their  aid,  could  not  have  been  reached.  To 
authorize  any  European  ftate  to  complain  of  the 
dominion  exercifed  by  another,  it  is  neceirary  that 
in  the  commerce  founded  upon  this  dominion, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  fubfift,  there 
fhould  be  proved  fomething  oppreflive  and  in- 
jurious to  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

On  a  more  liberal  coniideration  of  the  fubje^l:, 
every  complaint  againft  colonial  dominion,  con- 
iidered  as  fuch,  becomes  fenfelefs  declamation,  of 
which  national  jealoufy  confiitutes  the  true  motive. 
How  far  may  the  exclufive  pofTeflion  of  diilant 
colonies  be  conlidered  as  advantageous,  even 
under  a  commercial  view?  Cannot  commerce 
more  readily  attain  its  perfection,  without  this 
exclulive  polTellion,  when  its  principles  are  ac- 
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knowledged,  and  its  conditions,  effentlal  to  its, 
fuccefs,  complied  with  ?  And  if  it  has  fucceeded 
with  that  pofTeffion,  fhall  we  not  rather  fay,  that 
it  was  in  defpite  of  it,  and  not  by  its  means  I 
Thefe  are  queftions,  which  I  fhall  not  agitate  here ; 
I  confine  myfelf  to  the  idea  generally  entertained 
of  the  influence  of  foreign  poffeffions,  or  theprof- 
perity  and  extenfion  of  external  commerce.  I  alk, 
whether,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  generally 
received,  the  adlual  grandeur,  or,  as  it  has  been 
the  cuflom  to  call  it,  the  exclufive  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  can  in  any  manner  be  explained 
by  the  increafe  of  colonial  poffeffions,  produced 
by  the  war  of  the  revolution  ? 

We  have  feen  that  it  is  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
that  there  has  been  a  real  increafe  of  Britifh  terri- 
tory. Their  acquifitions  in  the  Wefi:  Indies  have 
not  been  fuch  as  could  feniibly  affe6l  the  balance 
of  external  trade.  If  the  adlual  fuperiority  of  their 
commerce  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  their 
poffeffions,  it  is  in  the  Eaft  Indies  we  muft  look 
for  an  explication  of  the  caufe,  and  more  partis 
cularly  in  their  conqueft  over  Tippoo  Saib. 

Hitherto  it  muft  be  confeffed,  the  effe(51s  of 
their  triumphs  in  the  Myfore  have  not  been  felt, 
and  a  very  flight  knowledge  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  will  fatisfy  us,  that  their  conquefts  will^ 
not  add  much  to  the  real  riches  of  that  body, 
nor  give  a  new  fpring  to  their  commercial  adlivity. 
It  is  only  under  one  point  of  view,  that  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  poffcffors  of  Bengal ;  they 
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give  a  greater  degree  of  fecurlty  to  their  pofffef^ 
fions.  This  acquiiition  may  be  conlidered,  like 
all  the  other  territorial  property  of  England  in 
the  Eafl,  as  an  accidental  confequence  of  that  ex* 
tenfion  of  commerce,  which  is  one  of  the  fources 
of  Englifh  opulence.  Confidered  in  itfelf,  that 
commerce  might  fublift  in  its  full  extent  inde- 
pendently of  the  poiTeflion  of  fuch  vaft  territories. 
If  they  have  become  neceffary,  it  is  owing  to  a 
falfe  and  barbarous  policy,  which  has  totally  de- 
Uroyedthofe  connexions  and  relations  which  ought 
to  have  fublifted  between  Europe  and  India.  It 
is  owing  to  the  refpedlive  founders  of  fettlements, 
of  whatever  country,  having  known  no  other  arts 
than  thofe  of  violence  and  oppreffion,  and  having 
(entailed  on  their  fuccefTors  the  neceffity  of  con- 
tinuing forcible  meafures  to  fupport  their  unjufl 
dominion.  It  is  in  vain  then  we  Ihall  feek  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  Myfore,  an  explanation  of  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  un- 
connected  with  it.  Ceylon  indeed,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, feem  to  have  a  clofer  reference  to  it ;  but 
it  muft  be  confidered,  that  one  branch  only  of 
trade  is  thereby  added  to  Englifh  commerce ;  and 
that  one  branch,  however  important  it  may  be 
allowed,  is,  when  it  is  placed  in  comparifon  with 
the  others,  of  fubordinate  confideration.  This 
will  never  folve  the  problem. 

The  commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain 
arifcs  from  two  caufes  totally  diftindt.  One  of 
tbefe  exifted  before  the  revolution ;  the  other  owes 
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its  exigence  to  the  fituation  in  which  all  the  com- 
mercial  nations  of  Europe  were  placed  by  the  re- 
volution. 

The  incomparable  induftry  of  England,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  capital,  its  aftonifhing  progrefs  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  the  perfection  of  its  marine,  the 
attention  paid  by  Government  to  the  true  interefts 
of  the  country,  its  admirable  police,  and  its  po- 
litical and  individual  chara6ler  :  thefe  conftitute 
the  firft  caufe  of  the  greatnefs  of  its  external  com- 
merce. This  principal  caufe  fubfifts  independ- 
ently of  any  changes  or  revolutions  which  may 
happen  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  had 
fnewn  itfelf  in  its  full  extent  and  brilliancy  before 
the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out :  from  a  va- 
riety of  caufes,  of  which  the  difcuffion  is  referred 
to  another  occafion,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
that  war  to  check  or  reftrain  it ;  and  the  event 
ftands  forward  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory 
of  national  induflry  and  economy. 

To  this  firft  pofitive  caufe  of  commercial  fupe- 
riority  may  be  added  a  fecond,  occurring  in  the 
courfe  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  which,  when 
compared  to  the  former,  will  deferve  only  to  be 
regarded  as  negative.  Through  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortune,  thofe  nations  who  formerly  fhared  with 
England  the  maritime  ^nd  colonial  commerce, 
found  themfelves  reduced  to  total  inadlivity, 
France,  but  lately  fo  powerfpl,  faw  her  capital, 
manufadures,  compierce,  and  marine,  perifh  in 
the  raidil  of  anarchial  convulfions;  her  defolatcd 
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colonies  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of 
ruins;  and  St.  Domingo,  that  fovereign  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  was  but  a  theatre  of  blood,  a 
fcene  of  defolation  and  mifery.  Holland  was 
foon  drawn  into  the  horrid  vortex  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  loft  her  commerce,  the  internal  energy 
of  government,  her  colonies,  and  marine.  By 
one  of  thofe  fatal  contradi6\ions  engendered  only 
by  a  revolutionary  war,  the  moft  powerful  ally  of 
this  ftate  was  compelled  to  co-operate  diredlly  in 
her  ruin,  to  feize  her  fhips  wherever  they  were 
found  failing,  and  drive  her  from  her  moft  valu- 
able fettlements  in  both  Indies.  To  avoid  evils 
flill  more  afRidlive,  Spain  threw  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  fhared  with  her  the  dangers 
of  a  naval  confiidl:,  the  flagnation  of  her  com- 
merce, the  ruin  of  her  finances,  in  a  word,  that 
colledlion  of  evils  which  effaced  her  from  the  lift 
of  maritime  powers.  It  is  true,  the  ftates  of  the 
fecond  rank,  and  principally  North  America, 
filled  up  in  fome  meafure  the  vacancy  occafioned 
by  the  inadivity  of  thefe  three  powers,  but  they 
could  fill  it  only  imperfe6lly  ;  and  much  the  larger 
fhare  of  trade  in  colonial  produce  became  necefTa- 
rily  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih. 

Thus  has  been  gradually  formed  what  has  been 
called  the  monopoly  of  their  colonial  commerce. 
It  was  their  intrinfic  and  pofitive  ftiperiority, 
which  exifted  previoufly  to  the  revolution,  and 
which  had  already  given  birth  to  abfurd  or  unjuft 
complaints,  which  was  its  primary  and  principal 
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esLufe.  Without  this  all  the  il:ates  in  Europe 
might  have  been  totally  ruined,  together  with 
their  marine  and  colonies,  and  England,  on  that 
account,  would  never  have  reached  her  commercial 
fuperiority.  But  with  this  fuperiority,  and  the  lin- 
gular advantage  of  maintaining  it  in  the  midfl  of 
war  uninjured  and  unimpaired,  England  faw  her 
ancient  rivals  difappear  one  after  the  other,  and 
remained  alone  upon  the  Itagc.  Thus  the  mi(^ 
fortune  of  other  flates  became,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  accidental  occafion,  of  a  more  conliderable,  or, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  more  feniible  expanlion  of 
the  internal  principles  of  her  greatnefs. 

Now  if  what  is  very  improperly  called  mono^ 
poly  and  excluiive  dominion  were  really  aneflen- 
tial  evil  to  all  nations,  a  queflion  we  propofe  very 
foon  to  examine,  it  would  be  equally  abfurd  and 
unjuft   to  reprefent  it  as  a  crime,  perfidy,  and 
atrocity  of  the  people  and  government  of  Great 
Britain.    Can  that  fuperiority  before  ftated,  which 
is  the  principle  and  caufe  of  her  commercial  great- 
nefs,   ever  be  ferioully   imputed   as  a  criminal 
charge  againfl  that  nation,  which  has  had   the 
addrefs  to  acquire  it,  and  againfl  the  government 
which  has  judicioufly  guarded  and  fupported  it  ? 
With  refpedl  to  the  fecond  caufe,  as  that  can  be 
confidered  only  as  the  accidental  occafion  of  this 
fuperioriw,  which  had  long  exifled,  being  more 
advantageoufly  difplayed,    how  is    England   re- 
fponfible  ?    Did  fhe  caufe  the  French  revolution  ? 
Was  fhe  the  author  of  thofe  evils  which  have  de- 
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fokted  the  interior  of  France  ?  Did  flie  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  old  government  of  Holland  ?  Did 
iQie  form  the  alliance  between  Spain  and  France  ? 
To  this  monopoly,  as  it  is  falfely  called,  Ihe  con- 
tributed only  that  caufe  which  can  never  be 
made  the  fubjedl:  of  reproach ;  the  other  caufe 
was  produced  by  circumflances  which  it  was  ut» 
terly  impoffiblc  for  her  to  forefee,  to  avert,  or  to 
diredl. 

When  we  take  upon  ourfelves  to  examine  the 
queftion,  how  far  the  exclulive  commerce  of 
which  England  is  in  pofleffion,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  other  ilates,  we  muft  carefully  diftinguifli  its 
efFeds  upon  thofe  countries  which  are  commer- 
cial, and  fuch  as  are  merely  confumers. 

To  thofe  nations,  who,  before  the  revolution,  en- 
joyed a  fhare  in  commerce  of  the  colonial  produce, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  certainly  a  ferious  evil. 
Oneof  the  moft  important  branches  of  their  induflry 
is  dellroyed,  and  other  branches,  more  or  lefs  con-* 
ne<Sled  with  it,  are  efFedlually  pallied.  The  fud- 
den  deftrudion  of  their  whole  colonial  fyftem  has 
not  only  afFe6led  their  exterior  commerce  and 
navigation  ;  it  has  Uruck  at  their  home  manufac- 
tures, afFedled  the  circulation  of  their  fpecie,  and 
reached  all  the  fources  of  private  riches,  and 
many  of  public  opulence.  The  ancient  rivalry 
and  concurrence  was  not  only  an  advantage,  but 
adually  a  want  and  necefFity.  In  them,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  reafonable  to  reprefent  the  re- 
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eflablifliment  of  this  concurrence  as  an  obje^Sl  of 
the  £rll  and  moft  urgent  neceffity. 

Very  different  is  the  cafe  with  that  large  part 
of  Europe  which  may  be  confidered  as  confuraers 
in  refped  to  colonial  produce.  The  interefting 
confideration  with  them  turns  on  the  greater  or 
lefs  faciUty  of  procuring  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  . 
commodities  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  It  is  to  them  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  thefe  fettlements, 
or  the  commerce  ariiing  from  them,  are  fhared 
out  amongft  many,  or  holden  by  a  lingle  power. 
The  former  is  only  advantageous  to  them  as  it 
affords  the  opportunity  of  procuring  thofe  com- 
modities at  a  lower  price,  and  the  other  can*  be 
confidered  as  prejudicial  only  when  it  raifes  their 
price. 

It  is  an  opinion  pretty  generally  circulated  over 
Europe,  that  the  fame  circumftances,  which, 
during  the  war,  have  placed  almoft  exclulively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  the  commerce  of  diflant 
produflions,  have  given  them  at  the  fame  time 
the  power  of  exercifmg,  on  the  fale  of  thefe  pro- 
du6i:ions,  towards  the  confumers,  an  oppreffive 
monopoly.  This  opinion,  in  all  probability,  took 
its  rife  from  the  declamations  and  complaints  of 
thofe  who  were  roufed  by  an  intereft  of  a  very 
different  kind,  the  lofs  of  an  active  fhare  in  mari- 
time commerce  :  it,  became  flrengthened  by  politi- 
cal animofities, national  prejudices,  hoftile  artifices, 
and  the  conftant  and  uniform  efforts  of  the  majo- 
rity of  modern  writers.     It  received  fome  colour 
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from  the  coincidence  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
thole  commodities,  with  the  epoch  of  the  prepon- 
derance, or  exclusive  dominion,  as  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  it,  of  the  Englifh.  Laftly,  it  appear- 
ed  fully  confirmed  by  that  captious  and  apparently 
decifive  argument,  that  as,  in  a  private  market, 
the  price  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  the  ven- 
ders, and  a  monopoly  neceffarily  introduces  dear- 
nefs ;  fo,  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  the 
concurrence  of  nations  who  vend  colonial  pro- 
duce, ought  always  to  diminiih  the  price,  whilil, 
on  the  contrary,  the  monopoly  of  a  lingle  nation 
muft  be  always  attended  with  an  arbitrary 
advance. 

But  with  whatever  degree  of  favour  this  opinion 
has  been  received,  I  apprehend  the  following 
reafons  will  demonflrate  its  falfity. 

Firfl,  I  hold  it  impoffible  that  there  ever  Ihould 
fublifl  in  any  commercial  country  fuch  a  general 
agreement,  as  is  indifpenfably  necefTary,  by  the 
aid  of  a  monopoly,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  price  on  any 
particular  objedb  of  traffic.  A  commercial  nation 
is  nothing  but  a  coUedlion  of  commercial  indivi- 
duals, each  of  whom  in  his  commercial  relations 
with  the  purchafer,  whether  he  be  a  foreigner  or 
not,  follows  the  maxims  prefcribed  by  his  imme- 
diate and  particular  intereft.  Every  individual  is 
the  natural  rival  of  all  the  reft.  Should  a  hundred 
individuals  form  an  union  for  the  purpoie  of 
eftablifhing  in  every  market  an  arbitrary  and 
artificial  price,   another  hundred  would   imme- 
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cRately  fpring  up,  who,  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
an  exteniive  fale,  would  content  themfelves  with 
the  leafl  poffible  profit,  would  eftablifh  the  true 
price,  formed  by  the  original  value  of  the  com- 
modity, the  expenfe  of  carriage,  and  the  profit 
of  fale ;  and  thus  deftroy  the  efFed  of  this  dreaded 
coalition.  A  monopoly  exercifed  by  all  the  indi- 
viduals compofing  a  nation  that  fells,  againll  all 
the  purchafers,  and  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe, 
is  a  chimera,  which  will  difappear  before  the  firft 
ferious  examination.  Nay,  fhould  the  govern- 
ment of  any  commercial  nation  be  fo  blind  and 
fenfelefs  as  to  deliver  all  the  branches  of  its  exter- 
nal commerce  into  the  hands  of  companies  veiled 
with  privileges  and  monopoly  ;  even  in  that  cafe, 
unlikely  as  it  is,  I  maintain  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  thefe  privileged  companies  to  hold  up,  for  any 
length  of  time,  a  price  arbitrarily  eiiablifhed. 
But  even  on  this  fuppofition,  improbable  as  it  is, 
a  prodigious  contraband  traffic  would  immediately 
take  place,  and  compel  the  monopolizers  either 
to  reduce  their  price  or  relinquifli  their  trade. 
I  am  fully  convinced,  that,  in  the  fixiS:  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  there  exifls  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
monopoly  in  the  commercial  connexions  that  fub- 
lift  among  nations. 

Secondly,  The  advance  in  price,  which,  fince 
thefe  laft  ten  years,  has  taken  place  in  the  com- 
modities both  of  the  Eall  and  Weil  Indies,  may 
be  fo  fatisfadlorily  explained  from  a  variety  of 
obvious  caufes,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than 
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ufelefs  to  fearch  for  reafons  in  the  chimera  of  a 
national  monopoly.  If  independently  of  this  ad^ 
vance,  which  has  arifen  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  merely  kept  pace  with  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  on  all  objedls  of  confumption  what- 
ever; if,  I  fay,  independently  of  this,  weconiider 
the  peculiar  circumftances,  which,  dating  from 
the  revolution,  and  the  war  which  followed  it, 
muft  neceffarily  have  had  an  effedl  on  the  price 
of  diflant  produdions ;  the  devaflation  of  fome 
of  the  principal  colonies  the  fufpeniion  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  ruin  of  capital  in  fo  many 
countries,  and  the  inevitable  calamities  falling 
on  the  produdlive  induflry  of  every  nation; 
the  dangers  of  navigation,  which  every  where, 
though  in  a  lefs  proportion  amongft  the  greater 
maritime  powers,  have  raifed  the  rates  of  infur- 
anccj  and  diminifhed  the  profit  of  the  merchant ; 
laflly,  that  vail  mafs  of  real  riches,  which, 
as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent,  has 
been  taken  from  produdlive  labour  :  I  fay,  when 
all  thefe  circumftances  are  fairly  weighed,  wc 
flaall  admit  that  the  dcarnefs  of  colonial  produc- 
tions is  an  effed  and  refult  flowing  from  them. 
The  profit  which  the  Englifh  merchant,  taken 
individually,  draws  from  the  fale  of  colonial  pro- 
du6lions  is  certainly  not  more  confiderable  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  there  is  indeed  reafon  to 
fufpecl  that  it  is  lefs.  Twice,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  the  Wefl  India  merchants  in  London 
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were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Government  for 
confiderable  fums  to  affift  them  in  their  embar- 
raffments.  The  Eaft  India  Company,  inftead  of 
accumulating  treafures,  has  increafed  its  debt. 
Thus  thofe  two  clafTes  of  men,  who,  on  the  fup- 
poiition  of  extraordinary  gains  ariling  from  a 
monopoly,  would  have  had  the  exclulive,  or,  at 
leaft,  the  principal  advantage,  have  with  diffi- 
culty maintained  their  original  grant. 

Thirdly,  If  it  could  be  of  any  importance  for 
the  European  confumers  to  receive  thefe  commo- 
dities from  one  nation,  rather  than  from  another, 
that  could  arife  merely  from  the  fu  peri  or  induftry 
or  wealth  of  the  nation  which  difpofed  of  them  ; 
lince  fuch  a  nation,  all  other  circumftances  being 
equaj,  would  be  enabled  to  fell  them  at  a  cheaper 
r^te.  For  the  larger  the  capitals  are,  which  arc 
employed  on  any  branch  of  induflry,  the  greater 
the  activity,  addrefs,  and  experience  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  more  abundant  will  be  the  pro- 
duce. In  proportion  as  the  obje6l  in  view  is 
attained  with  greater  facility  and  certainty,  the 
facrifice  and  the  riik  will  be  lefs,  and  the  equi- 
valent paid  by  the  purchafer  will  be  proportion- 
ably  moderate.  The  produ6lions  of  both  Indies, 
when  expofed  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  may  be 
conlidered  as  efFe»9.s  and  refults  of  the  navigation, 
capital,  a61ivity,  and  induilry  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  that  trade.  Under  this  view,  no  people 
can  fland  a  competition  with  England  ;  no  peo- 
ple can  produce,  carry,  and  confequently  fell  at 
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a  lower  price.  So  long  as  other  nations  fiiall  not 
poflefs  the  advantages  and  means  which  may 
enable  them  to  fell  at  the  fame  moderate  price  as 
England,  the  exclufive  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try, or,  as  it  is  falfely  called,  its  monopoly,  will 
continue  to  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  the 
European  confumer.  To  me  this  appears  fo  clear, 
fo  thoroughly  eflablifhed  upon  true  grounds, 
and  on  the  mofl  fimple  principles  of  public  eco- 
nomy, that  the  mod  fubtle  fophillry  may  be 
challenged  to  frame  objeclions  againft  it. 

Let  us  conlider  then  what  refults  from  our 
examination  of  the  fecond  of  the  principal  charges 
againft  England,  namely,  the  monopoly  of  colo- 
nial eftablifhments,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade. 

Firft,  Before  the  French  revolution  England 
polTefled  no  exclufive  dominion  either  in  the  Eaft 
or  Weft  Indies,  or  America.  So  little  was  this 
the  cafe  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  thofe 
important  theatres  of  European  adivity,  that  flie 
did  not  even  fupport  a  leading  charadler.  In  the 
Eaft  Indies  Ihe  may  limply  be  confidered  as  pof- 
feffing  an  afcendency,  lince  the  Dutch,  French, 
Portuguefe,  Danes,  &c.  had  all  fettlcments  and 
territories  of  greater  or  lefs  value. 

Secondly,  The  territorial  dominion  of  Great 
Britain  has  increafed  ftnce  the  French  revolution 
in  every  part  of  the  world :  in  the  Eaft  Indies  it 
has  become  nearly  exclufive;  in  the  Weft  Indies 
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and  America  It  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  acquir- 
ed an  afcetidency. 

Thirdly,  That  neither  the  territorial  pofTeflions^ 
which  England  enjoyed  before  the  revolution, 
nor  all  her  conquefts  Unce,  could  eftablifh  an 
exclulive  commerce  of  colonial  produ6tions,  or 
are  fafficient  to  explain  it.  If  it  exifis,  it  is 
owing  to  other  caufes.  Amongft  thefe  may  be 
numbered  the  advantages  peculiar  to  England, 
which  are  independent  of  any  political  event, 
and  whofe  ufe  can  never  become  a  fubjecl  of 
reproach.  The  other  caufes  are  thofe  Ihocks  and 
calamities  felt  through  Europe,  of  which  Eng- 
land was  not  the  author,  from  which  fhe  has 
derived  advantages  merely  accidental,  and  for 
which  fhe  has  paid  dear  in  other  refpeds. 

Fourthly,  This  exclulive  commerce,  on  a  fup- 
polition  that  it  were  polTeiTed  by  England,  would 
be  dire611y  prejudicial  to  thofe  ftates  only  which 
had  before  taken  an  adlive  part  in  maritime  com- 
merce. It  could  not  become  fo  to  the  other  ilates, 
thofe  who  fwell  the  lift  of  confumers,  but  as  it 
raifed  the  price  of  the  commodities  which  were 
wanted.  Now,  fince  it  cannot  happen  but  that, 
under  allcircumftances,  the  Engliih  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  indulge  the  purchafers  with  the 
moft  favourable  terms,  it  follows  that  this  exe- 
crated monopoly  of  colonial  produdions,  which 
in  other  cafes  might  be  an  obje<Sl  of  indifference 
to  the  confumers,  became,  in  the  prefent,  a  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  them. 
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Not  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  lincoH- 
cern  to  Europe,  whether  the  flatus  which  haye 
fo  deeply  fufFered  by  the  revolution,  Ihould  re- 
fume  their  former  energy,  or  continue  in  their 
prefent  inactivity.  But  certainly  it  is  her  true 
intereft  that  all  the  parts  of  which  fhe  is  com- 
pofed,  that  all  her  Hates,  cultivators,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  fhould  refpedlively  attain  the 
greateft  poffible  degree  of  perfe6lion.  It  is  her 
intereft  that  every  nation  fhould  partake  of  the 
general  riches  of  the  univerfe,  confequcntly  of 
all  colonial  produdions,  and  of  the  commerce  of 
both  Indies,  in  a  proportion,  if  poffible,  adapted 
to  their  refjDCc^ive  lituations,  wants,  difpofitions, 
faculties,  and  the  moft  complete  difplay  of  their 
produ61ive  powers. 

Viewing  things  from  this  elevated  point  of 
view,  not  only  every  lover  of  humanity,  intc- 
refted  in  the  general  welfare,  but  every  poli^. 
tician,  who  traces  the  connexion  o(  thofe  laws 
which  form  the  general  economy  of  the  univerfe, 
will  devoutly  wifh  peace  may  reflore  every  mart* 
time  nation  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  juft  meafure 
of  dominion,  commerce,  and  colonial  induftry. 
But  let  not  this  great  and  extended  view  of  the 
fubjedl  be  confounded  with  that  partial  and  con- 
tradled  one,  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  all 
the  murmurs  againft  the  commercial  fuperiority  <>f 
England.  To  the  former  liberal  conlideration  the 
authors  of  thofe  murmurs  are  completely  flran- 
gers.     Could  it  have  been  communicated  to  tbe 
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multitude,  could  they  but  once  have  fufpedled  It^ 
there  had  at  once  been  an  end  of  all  the  decla- 
mations againfl  England. 

in.  The  Monopoly  of  Englijh  ManufaBures-. 

Important  as  the  colonial  commerce  is  in  itfelf, 
it  is  fiill  but  a  fecondary  objedb  with  refpecSt  to 
other  branches  of  Englifh  induftry.  If  the  power 
and  riches  of  that  flate  depend  upon  commerce, 
it  is  unqueftionable  that  its  internal  manufactures 
may  be  reckoned  its  mofl  abundant  fource. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  commerce  of  England 
confifts,  and  how  far  its  fuperiority  in  that  branch 
may  be  conlidered  as  tyrannical,  or  even  as  pre- 
judicial to  other  itates,  it  only  remains  now  to 
inquire  whether  the  fame  reproaches  againfl  the 
commerce  of  Englifh  manufadlures  have  a  better 
foundation. 

Mr.  H.  and  a  thoufand  writers  before  him, 
reprefent  the  preference  enjoyed  by  Englifh  ma- 
iiufa6lures  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  as  a  mark 
of  the  degradation  and  flavery  of  all  other  na- 
tions. According  to  their  account,  the  vafl  riches 
of  England  are  founded  upon  the  impoverifh- 
ment  of  Europe:  that  in  proportion  as  thefe 
iriches  are  increafed,  the  power  increafes  with  it 
*to  rivet  thofe  heavy  and  difgraceful  chains,  with 
which  every  government  and  every  people  is  op- 
-prefTed.  The  extin(5tion  of  induflry  leads  to  thq 
«x.tin(aion  of  independence ;  the  commercial  def» 
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potifm  of  England  becomes  a  foundation  for  her 
political  defpotifm,  and  fhe  extends  from  day  to 
day  her  fyftem  of  dominion  and  tyranny  over 
Europe. 

A  flight  analyfls  of  this  defcription  will  prove 
that  feme  things  advanced  are  falfe,  others  aflerted 
without  proof,  and  feveral  totally  contradictory. 
The  marked,  the  almoft  exclullve  preference, 
enjoyed  by  Englifh  commodities  in  the  European^ 
markets,  is  the  efFe6l,  not  of  conftraint,  but  of 
choice.  ^  This  favour  was  freely  granted,  and  is 
freely  continued.  How,  in  fa6t,  Ihould  it  be 
otherwife  ?  What  means  has  England  to  force 
the  introduction  and  fale  of  her  wares,  in  a  lingle 
market  of  the  continent  ?  If  fuch  fuccefs  has 
proved  in  other  nations  the  extindlion  of  their 
induilry,  and  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a  pledge  of 
their  dependance  and  difgrace,  how  happens  it 
that  they  fhould  fo  quietly  fubmit  to  the  yoke, 
efpecially  when  it  was  in  their  power  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  throw  it  ofr  ?  And  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  people  blinded  by  an  inexplicable 
fatality  to  their  own  interefls,  furely  their  refpec- 
tive  governments  muft  be  fufficiently  enlightened 
to  difcover  and  repulfe  fo  dreadful  an  evil.  How 
happens  it  that  fo  plain  an  argument,  level  to  the 
meanefl  capacities,  has  failed  to  correal  thofe  errors 
on  this  fubjedl,  which  the  fpirit  of  fophiftry  has 
been  employed  to  circulate  and  maintain  ? 

'  How  is  it  that  Englifh  induliry,  thus  hated  and 
vilified,  the  pretended  caufe  of  the  decline  and 
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misfortunes  of  Europe,  fliould  be  permitted  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  prerogative  and  ad- 
vantages once  acquired  ?  Why  do  not  fubjedls 
and  fovereigns  unite  to  banifli  for  ever  Englilh 
commodities  from  their  country,  and  buril,  with 
becoming  courage,  thefe  difgraceful  bonds  ?  I 
anfwer,  the  reafon  is,  that,  for  want  of  clear  and 
precife  ideas  of  their  true  intereft,  they  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  governed  by  a  confufed  fenti- 
ment  of  advantage ;  a  fort  of  inftindi,  which  is 
fufficient  to  difpel  all  the  monfters  and  chimeras 
raifed  by  ignorance  and  paffion.  This  inftindt 
ihall  be  prefently  explained. 

The  preponderance  of  Englifh  induftry  in  Eu- 
rope, like  that  of  their  colonial  commerce,  arifes 
from  two  caufes,  of  which  one  is  pofitive,  the 
other  negative. 

The  poiitive  caufe  lies  in  the  intrinfic  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  produce  of  Englifh  induftry  :  in  other 
words,  in  the  fum  of  all  thofe  advWages  through 
which  England  is  enabled  to  prepare  at  a  lefs  ex- 
penfe  thofe  commodities  which  other  countries 
prepare  at  a  greater,  or  to  deliver  articles  of  a  bet- 
ter conftru6lion  at  the  fame  expenfe :  thefe  are 
advantages  by  which  fhe  finds  herfelf  confe- 
quently  able  to  fell  at  an  eafier  price,  merchan- 
difes  equally  good,  and  at  a  proportion  ably  low 
fate,  the  primefl  articles  of  her  manufadure. 
The  caufes  of  this  pofitive  and  intrinfic  fuperio- 
rity  of  Englifh  wares  are  well  known  : — the  per- 
fedlion  to  which  every  fpecies  of  manual  labour  is 
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brought,  the  great  excellence  and  multiplicity  of 
the  inflruments  and  tools  employed  in  handicraft, 
the  laborious  and  enterpriiing  fplrit  of  the  peo- 
ple :  laflly,  a  tendency  in  the  national  manners 
and  characSler,  conftitution  and  laws,  to  procure 
and  preferve  thofe  precious  advantages. 

The  negative  caufe  coniifls  in  the  relative 
weaknefs,  negligence,  and  defedtive  adminiflra- 
tion  of  thofe  nations,  who,  from  the  little  care 
they  have  taken  to  cultivate  their  own  induflry, 
are  placed  in  a  flate  of  dependance  on  foreign  in- 
duftry. 

The  flate  of  Englifli  manufadlures  in  the  heft 
cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  native 
induflry  has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  is 
an  efFedl  and  an  example  of  the  pojilive  fupe- 
riority  of  their  commodities.  Hence  they  have 
opened  for  themfelves  markets  in  Germany,  feve- 
ral  Hates  of  the  North,  and  in  France  before  and 
fince  the  revolution. 

Their  fuccefs  in  Portugal,  and  more  particu* 
larly  in  Ruffia,  is  founded  on  what  I  call  the  ne- 
gative caufe  of  their  fuperiority.  In  the  latter 
country  the  Engliih  are  not  only  merchants,  but 
manufadlurers.  Englifh  capitals  are  employed, 
and  Englifli  undertakers  and  workmen  condu(5l 
the  home  manufadlures  to  their  own  particu- 
lar advantage.  I  do  not  fay,  if  Portugal  and 
Ruflia  were  to  cultivate  their  own  manufadlures 
with  fuperior  induftry,  that  therefore  they  would 
exclude  England  from  their  markets  ;  were  they 
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as  dllllnguifhed  in  that  refpefl:  as  France  and 
Germany,  flill  they  would  always  give,  like  them, 
a  preference  to  Englifh  manufadlures  when  they 
furpafled  their  own  in  intrinlic  excellence.  But 
this  exclulive  occupancy,  this  co-operation  of  the 
Englifh  with  the  interior  induflry  of  the  country, 
this  augmentation  and  furplufage  of  their  fupe- 
viority,  prove  incontrovcrtibly  the  exiftence  of  no- 
torious defedls  in  a  government  which  could 
oiFer  them  fuch  fignal  advantages. 

As  far  as  the  manufadlures  of  England  depend 
upon  poiitive  advantages,  their  good  quality  and 
their  low  price,  this  circumflance  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  clear  and  abfolute  profit,  not  only  to 
England,  but  to  all  other  countries,  and  to  civil 
fociety  in  general.  It  becomes  the  advantage  of 
every  individual  in  Europe  to'  provide  himfelf 
with  articles  of  confumption,  where  he  finds  them 
at  once  of  the  befi  quality,  and  at  the  mofi  reafon- 
able  price.  It  becomes  the  advantage  of  every  in- 
dividual in  Europe,  which,  left  to  his  inftindlive 
feelings,  he  will  quickly  find,  to  purchafe  the  fame 
articles  cheap  abroad,  rather  than  dear  at  home ; 
and  what  fhall  we  fay,  if  the  commodities  which 
are  thus  purchafed  cheaper  prove  at  the  fame 
time  of  fuperior  quality  ?  The  general  advan- 
tage is  but  the  colle6lion  and  fum  of  private  ad- 
vantages. The  true  intereft  of  a  llafe  in  all  cafes 
confifis  in  procuring  every  obje6l  of  confump- 
tion at  the  leafl  poffible  cxpenfe  of  power,  capi- 
tal, and  labour;  becaufe  they  can  then  be  em** 
4- 
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ployed  for  the  attainment  of  other  nccelTary  o!>- 
je6ls ;  and  after  that  to  the  augmentation  of  its 
permanent  capital,  and  the  increafe  of  its  produc- 
tive forces.  From  the  moment  its  external  com- 
merce is  framed  upon  this  plan  (and  in  the  natu- 
ral courfe  of  things  there  is  no  other  external 
commerce),  it  may  be  confidered  in  all  circum- 
ilances  as  ufeful  and  advantageous.  It  is  poffible 
the  interefl  of  fome  particular  claiTes  may  appear 
in  oppofition  to  thefe  maxims :  but  that  of  the  mats, 
nay,  that  of  each  of  the  individual  members  of  that 
clafs,  is  infeparably  conneded  with  thefe  maxims. 
Let  manufacfturers  and  merchants,  and  thole  po- 
liticians who  have  believed  them  upon  their 
word,  reprefent  as  they  pleafe,  that  any  one  na- 
tion is  impoverifhcd  by  the  importation  of  the 
manufaclures  of  another,  plain  good  fenfe  will  tell 
us,  and  it  will  be  confirmed  by  an  attentive  view 
of  the  fourccs  of  public  profperity,  that  all  com- 
merce which  tends  to  the  adlual  prote6tion  of  any 
branch  of  human  induflry,  is  always,  and  where- 
ever  it  takes  place,  advantageous  to  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  it,  to  the  purchafers  as  well  as  to  the 
venders.  It  is  thofe  manufa^lurers,  merchants, 
and  credulous  politicians,  who  have  given  the 
lignal  for  thofe  violent  outcries  which  have  re- 
founded  through  Europe  againfl  the  tyranny  of 
Englilli  commerce.  The  enemies  of  England 
have  Ikilfully  availed  themfelves  of  this  move- 
ment, which  fo  completely  anfwered  their  pur^ 
pofe.    What  ths  former  called  dependance,  the 
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ktter  termed  a  difgraceful  flavery  ;  what  the  one 
deplored  at  worfl  as  a  fatal  blindnefs,  the  other 
held  out  as  the  laft  ilage  of  decay  and  humilia- 
tion. Ignorance  created  thefe  chimeras  ;  paffion 
and  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  diffufed  them  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  want  of  jufl:  notions  on  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  public  economy^  in  an  age  in 
other  refpedls  fo  enlightened,  and  fo  proud  of  its 
knowledge,  aflured  the  vidlory  to  ignorance  and 
paffion. 

As  far  as  the  pre-eminence  of  Englilh  induflry 
depends  upon  the  weaknefs  of  other  ftates,  on 
the  negled  of  their  proper  induflry,  and  the  de- 
feds  of  their  adminiftration  and  interior  police, 
fo  far  it  is  prejudicial,  not  only  to  the  country  im- 
mediately afFedled,  but  to  all  other  flates,  and  in 
its  laft  refult  to  all  civil  fociety ;  lince  Europe 
taken  colledlively  demands  from  each  of  the  ftates, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  the  greateft  poflible  exer- 
tion of  its  refpedlive  powers  and  faculties.  If 
Ruffia  and  Portugal  employ  Englifh  capitals  and 
Englifh  workmen  in  '^their  home  manufadures, 
this  circumftance,  fo  little  natural,  implies  fomc 
defedl  in  the  fyftem  of  their  induflry,  or  the  en- 
tire inutility  and  worthleiTnefs  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem.  Were  thefe  defecls  made  to  difappear,  not 
only  the  nations  which  are  immediately  interefled 
would  derive  advantage  from  it,  but,  in  virtue  of 
that  concatenatiori  which  conne6ls  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  Europe,  this  advantage  would  ex- 
tend to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
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Till  this  radical  improvement  Hiall  take  place^ 
it  is  evidently  and  inconteflably  advantageous, 
not  only  to  thofc  countries  which  are  in  want  of 
foreign  labour  and  capital,  but  for  the  general 
fyflem  of  European  induflry,  that  the  defedls 
Ihould  be  made  good  by  the  ability  and  refources 
of  England.  Would  not  the  evil  be  infinitely 
greater,  if  thefe  fields  of  human  indullry,  ferti- 
lized and  improved  by  Englifh  induflry,  were  to 
lie  totally  barren  and  uncultivated  ?  That  would 
be  a  politive,  this  is  but  a  relative  evil  ;  it  is  an 
evil  only  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  exiftence  of 
others  flill  greater  ;  in  every  other  refpedl  it  is  an 
advantage. 

On  thefe  grounds  it  becomes  eafy  to  decide 
what  there  is  real  or  chimerical  in  the  complaints 
againfl  Englifh  fuperiority,  and  what  is  perni- 
cious and  falutary  in  the  means  by  which  a  re- 
medy is  hoped. 

The  complaints  againfl  the  imperfedion  of  in- 
ternal induflry  in  thofe  countries  where  that  of 
England  fiourifhes,  againft  the  defeds  of  admi- 
niflration,  againft  the  voluntary  difability  to 
which  they  condemn  themfelves:  thefe  complaints, 
under  a  certain  view,  are  well  founded;  under 
another  view,  they  are  falfe ;  and  in  all  refpedls 
are  grofsly  unjufl,  confidered  as  grievances  againft 
England.  They  are  founded  in  this  refped,  that 
the  circumflance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
not  employing  the  means  that  nature  puts  into 
their  hands,  and  negleding  the  internal  fources 
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of  profperity,  arifcs  from  the  negledl  or  mifappre^ 
henfion  of  public  economy,  which,  under  all  pof- 
fible  circu«iftances,  mufl  be  conlidered  as  a  fc- 
rious  evil.  They  are  falfe  under  this  confidera- 
tion,  that,  in  a  flate  thus  adminiflered,  foreign 
induftry  becomes  neceilary  to  fupply  the  want  of 
domeftic,  and  confequently  an  evident  advantage 
to  the  very  nation  that  flands  in  need  of  foreign 
luccour.  They  are  unjuft  when  applied  to  Eng- 
land, becaufe  Ihe  cannot  be  made  refponlible 
for  the  indolence,  inadivity,  and  want  of  cultiva- 
tion in  other  countries,  for  the  obdacles  which 
nature  oppofes  to  the  progrefs  of  their  induftry, 
nor  for  the  defedls  of  their  adminiflrations.  Never 
can  it  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  England,  that  flie 
endeavours  by  legitimate  means  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  her  induftry  in  all  places  which  appear 
proper  for  its  exertions.  So  far  from  it,  that 
whenever  the  excefs  of  foreign  induftry  comes  in 
aid  to  the  defedl  of  domeftic  in  any  country,  it  is 
not  only  a  benefit  to  the  flate  in  want  of  this  fur- 
plus,  but  an  advantage  to  the  general  fyflem. 

Thus,  whenever  the  complaints  againfl  the  Eng- 
lifh  are  directed  againft  the  poiitive  perfedlion  o£ 
their  indufiry,  they  are  not  only  unjufl,  but,  un- 
der every  point  of  view,  totally  deftitute  of  found- 
ation. Regarded  under  the  more  elevated  views- 
of  public  economy,  this  pofitive  perfection  of 
Englifli  induftry  is  a  common  benefit  to  all  na- 
tions. Europe  is  effentially  interefled  in  having 
in  her  centre  a  country,  where  commerce,  and  all 
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Ac  arts  depending  upon  it,  have  attained  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfedion ;  a  country  which  is 
<^apable  of  furnifhing  the  mofi  important  articles 
of  confumption^  by  uniting  goodnefs  of  quality 
with  ch«apnefs  of  demand ;  a  country  whofe  ac- 
'tivity  excites  and  maintains  the  activity  of  ail  the 
reft,  and  whofe  aftonifhing  induftry  is  continually 
offering  a  model  to  Europe,  which  does  not  re- 
main entirely  unimitated.  Under  all  thefe  im- 
portant views,  the  fuperior  commerce  and  induf- 
try  of  England  is  an  evident  advantage  for  Eu- 
rope :  how  then  can  they  ever  afford  reafonable 
grounds  for  murmur  and  complaint  ?  By  the 
fame  climate  we  may  determine  how  far  the 
meafures,  by  which,  foon  or  late,  the  fuperiority 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  reduced,  will  be  perni- 
cious or  falutary. 

Every  iWir^if? diminution  of  that  fuperiority  arif- 
ing  from  an  increafe  of  induftry  in  thofe  ftates 
where  it  had  been  hitherto  negleded,  is  an  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  thofe  very  flates,  but  it  may  be 
conlidered  as  an  increafe  to  the  general  profperity 
of  Europe,  The  lofs  which  England  may  fuftain 
by  fuch  a  diminution  of  fuperiority  in  her  com- 
merce and  induflry,  will  never  be  any  thing  but 
an  apparent  lofs,  while  the  advantage  which 
other  nations  will  derive  from  it  is  pofitive  and 
eifential. 

Every  direEl  diminution  of  the  fame  fuperio- 
rity, arifing  from  the  immediate  decline  of  the 
produ6live  powers  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  lofs  not 
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only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  general  profpe* 
rity  of  Europe.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  other 
nations  from  this  diminution  would  be  only,  ap- 
parent, while  the  lofs  to  England,  and,  with  her, 
to  all  other  dates,  would  be  pofitive  and  effential. 

It  is  in  the  greateft  poffible  expanlion  of  the 
productive  powers  of  all  nations,  the  greatefl  pof^ 
fible  extenfion  of  their  labour,  arts,  and  riches, 
that  the  true  and  paramount  intereft  of  Europe, 
colle6lively  taken,  confifls.  If  thofe  countries 
which  have  hitherto  been  indebted  to  foreicrn 
hands  for  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  produc- 
tions, Ihould  call  in  aid  their  proper  induftry, 
there  will  refult  from  this  happy  revolution  a  po- 
fitive augmentation  to  the  general  produce  of  la- 
bour. 

Nor  will  the  foreign  induflry,  difplaced  by  the 
employment  of  native  labour,  be  lofl:,  becaufe  it 
is  deprived  of  one  theatre  of  it?  a6iivity.  Soon 
would  it  iind  another,  call  into  ufe  produdlions 
hitherto  unknown,  and  add  a  new  fource  to  the 
general  riches.  Hence  the  lofs  of  the  ftate  mofi: 
advanced  in  induftry,  by  the  rife  of  a  ftate  hi- 
therto inferior,  can  never  be  other  than  apparent. 
That  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  greatefl 
poffible  a61ivity  ihould  prevail,  and  the  highell 
ppflibleprofperity  be  attained,  is  equally  the  inter- 
cfl  of  England  and  of  Europe.  It  is  not  from  the 
degradation  and  impoverifhment  of  other  nations, 
but  from  their  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  focial 
cultivation   and  public  profperity,  that  Englai>d 
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rouft  derive  its  beil  and  greateft  riches.  Should 
flie  in  any  country,  by  craft  or  violence,  reprels 
the  growth  of  its  native  induflry,  then,  and  then 
only,  would  Ihe  deferve  thofe  reproaches  of  op- 
preffion,  which  are  now  levelled  againft  her,  defti- 
tute  of  foundation :  then  would  fhe  iland  in  di- 
re6l  oppofition  to  the  legitimate  wiihes  and  views, 
rights  and  intereils  of  all  other  nations  ;  then 
would  fhe  really  be  the  tyrant,  the  common 
^nemy,  the  fcourge  of  Europe, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Flew  of  the  State  of  France  fince  the  Revolution ^  and 
of  the  Alliances  Jlie  has  contrail ed^  and  is  difpofed 
to  contraU. 

A  FULL  and  complete  anrv/er  being  thus  givett 
to  the  groundlefs  and  clamorous  charges  againft 
Great  Britain,  it  feems,  in  conclufton,  proper  to 
conlider  what  is  the  real  lituation  of  her  great 
enemy,  and  whether  what  is  fabled  of  the  one, 
be  not  ferioufly  true  of  the  other.  I  fhall,  there- 
fore, colled  and  abridge  Mr.  Gentz's  fentiments 
of  the  flate  of  France  fince  the  revolution;  to 
which  I  fhall  add  his  view  of  the  alliances  fhc 
has  formed,  and  is  difpofed  to  form,  that  an  idea 
may  be  conceived  of  what  Europe  has  to  expedl 
from  her  dreadful  and  overwhelming  preponde- 
rance. 

It  is  judicioufly  obferved,  that  all  political  or 
diplomatic  knowledge  is  founded  upon  two  bafes 
— the  real,  a6lual,  and,  if  it  may  be  fo  exprefled, 
the  phyiical  flate  of  countries;  and  the  temper, 
views,  and  interells  of  thofe  called  to  their  re- 
fpe6live  adminiftralion.  Of  thefe  two,  the  firil 
is  the  moft  certain,  (he  moft  important,  and  the 
moft  dignified.  In  the  prefent  view,  the  latter  is 
totally  difclaimed,  and  all   arguments  and  con- 
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clulions  grounded  upon  the  real  fituation  and 
genuine  power  of  France.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  its  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  Bonaparte,  a  Robefpierre,  or  a 
Bourbon. 

France  was  in  a  Hate  of  perfe6l  fecurity  before 
the  revolution,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ;  but 
her  conquefis  have  in  this  refpe^l  added  fo  effen- 
tially  to  her  firength,  that  fhe  may  now  defy  the 
efforts  of  united  Europe.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, whenever  fhe  was  led  out  of  her  boun- 
daries by  any  ambitious  projects,  more  than  one 
power  was  able  to  reprefs  and  reflrain  her.  Auf- 
tria,  Pruflia,  and  England,  feparately  or  by 
combination,  always  obliged  France  to  maintain 
the  due  political  equilibrium.  Nay,  the  inde- 
pendent flates  by  whom  fhe  w^s  furrounded,  were 
themfelves  able  to  fupport  the  fhock  of  a  firfl 
attack,  and  gave  the  greater  powers  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  forward  in  fupport  of  the  common 
caufe.     This  fyflem  is  entirely  deftroyed. 

The  firfl  guarantee  againfh  France  for  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  confequently  for  the 
north  of  Europe,  was  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land. More  than  once,  unaflifted  and  alone,  flie 
had  refilled  the  whole  pov/er  of  France.  Since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  fhe  had,  indeed,  fenfibly 
declined;  but  flill,  by  an  alliance  with  other 
Hates,  fhe  was  always  before  the  revolution  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  and  influ- 
ence. The  revolution  has  effaced  her  from  the 
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liH  of  independent  powers,  and  from  the  year 
1795  fhe  may  be  conlidered  as  a  province  of 
France.  Should  any  favourable  event  hereafter 
occur,  fhe  never  can  become  again  what  fhe  has 
once  been ;  her  internal  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  her 
frontier  towns  taken  from  her,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  Belgium  with  the  French  republic 
cuts  off  all  future  hope*  In  every  future  war^ 
Holland  may  be  confidered  as  a  portion  of  the 
French  territory.  The  guarantee  which  Europe 
found  in  the  independence  of  Holland  is  loft,  and 
her  independence  for  ever  deftroyed. 

The  fecond  guarantee  for  the  north  of  Europe 
was  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries.  Thefe  were  {o 
diflant  from  the  centre  of  the  Auftrian  govern- 
ment, fo  expenftve  in  the  adminiftration,  and  {o 
generally  made  the  feat  of  war,  that  it  might 
have  been  wiftied  they  had  pafled  under  the  do- 
minion of  fome  other  power  :  fo  long  as  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  power  than  thofe  of 
France,  they  neceflarily  proved  a  bulwark  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  was  no  flight  difference  for 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  open 
the  campaign  on  the  Maefe,  or  on  the  ground 
of  her  ancient  frontiers,  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  a 
year  or  two  in  the  conqueft  of  the  Low  Countries, 
or  to  be  able  to  penetrate  immediately  into  the 
heart  of  Germany. 

The  third  guarantee  was  that  confiderable 
extent  of  territory  fituated  between  the  Rhine 
and  the   ancient  French  frontiers.     Here  were 
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found  two  of  the  (Irongeft  fortreffes  in  Europe,  a 
variety  of  military  pofitions,  and  ample  room  to 
receive  and  reprefs  the  impetuolity  of  a  firil  at- 
tack from  France. 

The  value  of  thefe  three  guarantees  was  enhan- 
ced by  this  conlideration,  that  they  prote6\ed  thofe 
portions  of  the  Empire  which  were  mod  liable  to 
be  attacked.  Though  the  revolution  fhews  that 
no  bulwark,  natural  or  artificial,  canrelift  French 
enterprife,  and  the  fouth  of  Germany  was  found 
to  be  open  to  an  invader,  as  well  as  the  north,  ft  ill 
it  is  inconteftable,  that  the  country  between  the 
Mayne  and  the  Alps  is  of  much  more  difficult 
acc-efs  than  the  country  between  the  Mayne  and 
the  Baltic ;  exclulive  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Pruffia,  there  is  fcarcely  in  the  latter  quarter  a 
tenable  poft.  A  battle  or  two  in  the  open  field 
muft  in  a  very  great  meafure  decide  its  fate.  The 
fouth  of  Germany,  iince  the  revolution,  in  loling 
Switzerland  has  loft  its  bulwark.  No  longer  is 
the  facred  neutrality  of  that  country  refpe61:ed. 
It  becomes  an  extenlive  camp  for  France,  whofe 
poiitioa  enables  it  to  overawe  the  fouth  of  Ger- 
many. No  longer  is  there  any  fecurity  for  Suabia, 
Bavaria,  or  the  advanced  provinces  of  Auftria. 
At  the  firft  fignal  of  hoftility,  the  French  armies 
will  be  able  to  fpread  themfelves  over  thofe  now 
unprotected  countries. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  with  propriety  named 
the  guardian  of  the  Alps,  held  in  the  ftrong 
pafTcs  of  thofe  mountains,  the  keys  of  Ital}-.     So 
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long  as  his  power  fublifted,  neither  France  nor 
Aiiftria  could  entertain  any  reafonable  expedla- 
tion  of  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  fince  he  would  na- 
turally and  invariably  fide  with  the  power  which 
undertook  its  defence.  That  barrier  is  thrown 
down.  Italy  can  be  confidered  as  little  elfe  than 
a  province  of  France.  She  reigns  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Meffina ;  and 
Ihould  the  confular  power  determine  to-morrow 
to  conflitute  Italy  into  one  republic,  or  unite  its 
provinces  to  France  under  the  name  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  mighty  change  is  efFedled  by  the  ifllie 
of  a  decree. 

Since  the  year  1762,  a  clofe  connexion  hasex- 
ifled  between  France  and  Spain  :  the  latter 
power,  from  an  inferiority  of  flrength,  may  be 
confidered,  in  fome  meafure,  as  in  a  Hate  of  de- 
pendency; but  till  the  revolution  took  place,  ihe 
never  failed  to  fpeak  at  leaft  an  independent  lan- 
guage, and  her  treafures  and  forces  were  not  at  the 
ablblute  difpofal  of  her  ally.  The  cafe  is  now  alter- 
ed. Not  a  lingle  trace  of  liberty  can  be  found  in  the 
Spanifh  government.  The  very  extindlion  of  the 
monarchy,  were  it  fo  ordered,  mufl  take  place  : 
and  from  the  year  1795  ^^  riiight  be  truly  faid, 
<'  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees."  The  ex- 
penfe  of  eonqueft  is  fpared,  the  conquefl  itfelf  is 
completed,  and  Spain  is  no  longer  an  independ- 
ent power.  It  may  now  be  truly  faid,  that  France 
has  no  longer  any  frontiers.  Whatever  furrounds 
her  may  be  confidered  as  her  proper  territory,  or 
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may  become  Co  whenever  fhe  pleafes.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  now  lie  open  and  unprote6led. 
Their  befl  fecurity  is  placed  in  the  moderation  of 
the  French  government ;  confequently  they  have 
merely  a  perfonal  guarantee,  of  which  any  day  or 
hour  may  deprive  them,  and  there  would  then  re- 
main for  the  weft  of  Europe  only  one  law,  one 
dominion. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  coloflal  power  is 
built  upon  a  flight  and  tottering  foundation.  Her 
military  grandeur  is  identified  with  her  civil  and 
political  exiflence.  The  revolution  was  born  in 
itorms,  cradled  in  adverfity,  and  has  received. a 
military  education.  War  was  herpaflion,  her  am- 
bition :  every  thing  was  facrificed  to  Tnilitary 
glory.  This  fentiment  remains,  and  will  remain. 
Her  interior  conftitution  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation of  her  military  forces.  Whether  France 
is  conlidered  as  defirous  of  preferving  that  in- 
terior conflitution,  or  retaining  her  external  af- 
cendancy,  her  armies  are  the  firfl  and  lafl  objedl 
of  political  calculation.  Never  muft  France  ceafe 
to  be  the  firll  military  power  in  Europe.  The 
melancholy  quefiion  fhall  not  be  here  agitated, 
whether  there  be  at  this  moment  a  fingle  flate 
competent  to  meet  her  in  arms.  But  it  feems  little 
dubious,  that  no  fuccefsful  contell:  is  likely  to 
take  place,  nor  is  any  reafonable  hope  fuggefl- 
cd  of  the  refloration  of  any  portion  of  the  ancient 
federative  fyflem,  except  by  an  extenfive  and 
wcll-compa6led    alliance.     This    alliance    mufl 
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comprife  Auflria  and  Pruflia,  perhaps  both. 
Ruffia,  from  its  diftance,  can  never  be  effedlive  in 
any  other  capacity  than  as  an  auxiliary  :  England 
herfelf  is  in  the  fame  predicament.  France  might 
extend  her  conquefls  over  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  England  be  compelled  to  remain  an 
inglorious  fpedtator  of  her  dangerous  acquifitions. 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  Auftria  or  Pruffia 
is  lingly  able  to  offer  a  vigorous,  permanent,  and 
fuccefsful  refiflance.  An  effedUve  oppolition 
might  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  junction  of 
thefe  two  great  powers,  aided  by  England  and 
Ruflia.  But  then,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  aU 
liance,  but  a  coalition,  fuch  as  we  have  already 
had  the  misfortune  to  fee,  ill-compa61ed,  tem- 
porary, infignificant,  and  inadequate.  Befides, 
from  the  old  enmity  long  rankling  between  Auftria 
and  Pruffia,  and  the  a6iual  oppofition  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  the  Empire,  no  reafonable 
hopes  can  be  entertained  of  a  iirm,  zealous,  and 
cfFe6iual  union.  Hence,  then,  arifes,  upon  the 
whole,  an  indifferent,  not  to  fay  a  melancholy 
profpedl,  of  the  reftoration  of  the  federative  fyftem 
and  political  balance  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Gentz  holds  himfelf  authorized  from  the 
above  flatement  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
lions : 

Firfl,  That  France,  by  the  extenfion  of  her 
territory,  and  the  increafe  of  her  influence  over 
Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  by  the  abfo- 
lute  inability  of  her  neighbours  to  defend  them- 
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felves  from  her  attacks,  and  laftly,  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  military  force  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  her  territorial  aggrandizement,  has 
attained  a  degree  of  power,  to  which  no  Hate  in 
Europe  can  poffibly  be  c,oinpared. 

Secondly,  That  this  elevation  of  France  has  fo 
deranged  the  ancient  political  equilibrium,  that 
even  amongft  the  great  flates  of  the  continent,  no 
one,  unfupported  by  the  others,  can  balance  her 
preponderancy ;  that,  confequently,  Ihe  may  at 
pleafure  abufe  her  fnperiority ;  and  an  alliance 
furnifhes  the  only  refourcc  againft  the  threatened 
dangers. 

Thirdly,  That  from  the  geographical,  military, 
^nd  political  lituation  of  France,  it  is  impoffible 
that  any  efficacious  league  can  be  formed  againfl 
her,  without  Auftria  or  Pruflia,  or  both,  taking  a 
part  in  it. 

Fourthly,  From  the  adual  lituation  of  France, 
and  her  peculiar  advantages,  it  refults  that  every 
league,  which  Audria  fhould  form  without  Pruf- 
fia,  or,  reciprocally,  FrufHa  without  Auflria,  with 
one  or  more  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
would  fail  to  reflore  the  equilibrium  with  France, 
or  at  befl  could  only  diminilh  her  difproportionatc 
preponderance. 

Fifthly,  That,  therefore,  no  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balance  in  Europe,  can  be  efficacious, 
unlefs  Auftria  and  Pruffia  both  concur  in  it. 

Sixthly,  That  an  efficacious  union  between 
thefe  two  powers  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
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to  accomplilli ;  and  as,  by  its  nature,  it  could  only 
be  temporary,  it  is  unreafonable  to  exped  any 
thing  from  it,  but  a  limited  and  precarious 
fuccefs. 

Seventhly  and  laftly,  That  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  federative  relations  of  Europe, 
any  alliance,  properly  fo  called,  which  can  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  France.  It  is  only  by  the 
delicate  and  dangerous  mode  of  coalition,  that  a 
counterpoife  can  be  found :  and  neither  theory 
nor  practice  will  juHify  the  expediency  and 
efficacy  of  this  meafure. 

Our  author  here  confiders  what  the  friends  of 
France  may  urge  in  reply  to  this  opinion  of  the 
greatnefs  of  her  power,  and  the  extent  of  the 
danger  of  Europe ;  and  ilates  with  great  fairnefs 
and  candour  whatever  can  be  plaufibly  urged  in 
favour  of  the  republic — her  well-known  pacific 
fentiments,  her  avowed  intention  to  cultivate 
commercial  purfuits  and  political  economy,  her 
intereft  in  not  extending  her  frontiers,  and  clofing 
the  career  of  conqued,  and  her  anxious  defire  to 
fee  the  creation  of  a  new  fyflem  of  public  right 
and  a  new  balance  of  power.  But  he  fhews,  that 
in  no  one  inftance  can  any  depcndance  be  place4 
on  hopes  and  alitirances  like  thefe;  and  in  their 
refutation  he  takes  the  moit  general  grounds, 
difclaims  ,all  perfonal  coniiderations,  and  argues 
from  principles,  maxims,  and  data,  in  wdiich  all 
parties  muO  concur,  and  to  which  Mr.  Hauterive 
himfclf  could  hardly  form  an  objedlion. 
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The  nature  of  the  alliances  France  has  made, 
and  is  difpofed  to  naake,  holds  out  no  grounds  of 
hope  or  confidence.  If  in  Mr.  Hauterive*s  hy- 
pothefis  we  are  to  fearch  for  the  bafe  of  her  con- 
nexions with  Europe,  nothing  hkc  a  federative 
f)  ftem  can  exift  any  longer.  The  objed  of  all 
alliances  to  becontradled  in  future  is  twofold:  in 
peace  to  guarantee  the  cxifting  connexions,  in 
war  to  reduce  within  bounds  agreeable  to  France, 
the  maritime  afcendency  of  England.  But  furely 
it  liands  to  reafon  that  the  connexions  and  rela- 
tions which  are  to  be  guaranteed  ought  to  be  ac- 
curately defined  and  carefully  afcertained.  If,  on 
an  impartial  view,  they  appear  of  a  beneficial 
tendency,  and  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  equilibrium,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  deferve  the  mod  folid  guarantee  they 
can  receive.  But  alTume  a  fuppofition  contrary 
to  this,  conceive  them  of  a  nature  diametrically 
oppofite,  it  would  neceffarily  be  an  a61:  of  folly 
or  madnefs  to  patronize  or  protect:  them.  A  flate, 
like  France,  that  has  extended  her  empire  far  and 
wide,  and  enjoys  an  univerfal  preponderance, 
may  well  wifii  to  have  her  exifi:ing  relations  gua- 
ranteed, becaufe  in  that  fhe  finds  fecurity  to  her 
polleffion  and  permanancy  to  her  pov,'er  ;  but  the 
fooner  fuch  connexions  are  diflblvcd,  and  a  pro- 
per equilibrium  is  refiorcd  and  eftablifiied,  the 
better  for  every  other  (late,  whatever  its  views, 
iituation,  and  power. 
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The  exaggerated  afcendency  of  the  maritime 
powers,    which   all  the  continental  powers  are  ,., 

called  upon  to  reftrain,  is  a  vague  infignificant  i|'i| 
phrafe,  liable  to  be  conflrued  by  the  predominant 
power  agreeably  to  its  intereft  and  pleafure.  It  is 
abfurd  too,  becaufe  no  idea  purely  relative  can 
ever  furnifli  ground  for  an  abfolute  precept 
That  furely  mufl  be  a  lingular  principle,  which 
ellablifhes  the  neceflity  of  every  alliance  araongft 
the  continental  powers  being  direcSled  againfl  the 
maritime  ftatcs.  Before  any  exaggerated  afcend- 
ency is  imputed  to  them,  it  becomes  necelTary  to 
examine  and  appreciate  their  real  and  genuine 
influence:  when  that  is  fatisfaclorily  proved  to 
fwell  beyond  irs  due  bounds,  then  is  the  time  for  < 

united  efforts  to  reprefs  and  reftrain  them. 

Let  us,  in  place  of  thefe  arbitrary  maxims,  fub- 
ftitute  a  plain  and  wholefome  rule  :  every  ftate, 
in  the  choice  of  its  alliances,  ought  to  have  in 
view,  not  only  its  true  and  permanent  intereft 
(in  contradiftindlion  to  a  temporary  one),  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupport  af  the  general  balance 
of  power ;  that  being  ever  confidered  as  in  unifon 
with  the  true  and  permanent  intereft  of  every  flate 
in  particular.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  equally  true, 
that  pradlical  politics  mufl  decide  upon  the  proper 
means :  the  folution  of  this  problem  does  not  fall 
within  the  reach  of  general  principles. 

Hence  then  refults  a  truth  no  lefs  important 
than  melancholy,  that  every  derangement  of  th© 
federal  fyflem,  arifing   from  the   exclufive  pre- 
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pondcrance  of  any  one  of  the  component  parts, 
not  only  deftroys  the  political  balance  previoufly 
eilablilhed,  but  oppofes  in  addition  almoft  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  the  formation  of  new  and 
falutary  alliances.  Apply  this  to  the  prefent  (late 
of  affairs,  and  we  Ihall  find  that  the  balance  is 
not  only  loft  for  the  prefent,  but  becomes  every 
day  more  difficult  to  reftore.  If  France  allies  it- 
fclf  with  powers  of  the  firft  confequence,  her  pre-^ 
ponderaace  is  at  once  obvioufly  increafed,  and 
her  will  becomes  a  more  indifputable  law.  Should 
ilie  conne6l  herfelf  with  the  inferior  and  fecondary 
ilates,  fhe  fecures  at  once  their  abfolute  depend- 
ence, while  fhe  diflblves  their  conliilency.  Of 
thofe  who  happen  not  to  be  comprifed  in  an 
alliance,  fome  will  in  due  courie  of  time  draw 
near  her  by  formal  alliances,  or  by  a  neutrality, 
often  more  ferviceable  and  efFe^live.  Take  a 
fuppoiition,  however  unlikely,  that  all  flates 
fliould  concur  in  a  common  alliance  againtt  her, 
we  are  then  prcfented  with  a  fecond  coalition  ; 
cxpofcd  to  all  the  difficulties  of  that  fpecies  of 
alTociation,  and  facrlficing  the  permanent  intereil 
of  all  parties  to  an  obje6l  merely  temporary,  and 
which  it  Is  uncertain  whether  they  ever  will  attain, 
Thefe  rGfle6lions  will  leave  us  nothing  to  ob- 
ferve  in  the  adiual  flate  of  Europe,  on  the  relation 
which  exifts  between  France  and  her  allies,  nor 
on  the  profpe^l  of  a  reitoration  of  the  federative 
fyilem.  Mr.  Hauterive  mentions  the  alliances 
"Vvhich  France  has  concluded  with  Spain,  HQllaud, 
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and  Genoa  (he  omits  Switzerland  and  the  Cifal- 
pine  republic),  as  the  firil  foundations  of  a  new- 
political  code.  Such  were  thofe  which  Sicily, 
Greece,  Afia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  contracted  with 
the  Roman  people.  If  thefe  are  to  become  the 
model  of  her  other  alliances,  if  the  adual  litua- 
tion  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
is  to  become  the  lot  of  the  other  allies  of  France, 
it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  her 
boafted  friendfhip  is  not  more  fatal  than  her  pro- 
feffed  and  inveterate  hoftility. 

In  fa6l,  the  threat  Mr.  Hauterive  holds  out, 
that,  in  cafe  of  obftinacy  and  refradorinefs,  France 
will  be  obliged  to  compel  them  to  the  adoption  of 
meafures  calculated  to  complete  her  own  fyflem, 
can  be  conlidered  as  nothing  elfe  but  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

This  is  a  melancholy  pidlurc  of  the  Itate  of 
France,  of  the  alliances  fhe  has  formed,  and 
thofe  flie  projects ;  but  it  is  drawn  with  truth. 
Let  not  Europe,  in  future,  be  taught  to  catch  the 
alarm  at  the  comjnercial  and  colonial  greatnefs  of^ 
England,  but  contemplate  with  dread  that  power 
which  ferioully  threatens  it  with  the  gigantic  dan- 
ger of  univerfal  monarchy  1 


THE    END. 


